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This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  there  are  modal 
patterns  of  rehabilitation  counselor  personal  characteristics 
which  may  be  related  to  performance  in  a  state  rehabilitation 
agency.     The  rationale  for  this  study  rested  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  performance  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor  is  related 
to  individual  attributes  or  characteristics.     The  identifica- 
tion of  the  most  suitable  counselor  "types,"  "traits,"  or 
"temperaments,"  to  provide  rehabilitation  counseling  services 
would  tend  to  improve  future  rehabilitation  counselor  educa- 
tion selection  and  rehabilitation  counselor  services. 

A  review  of  the  literature  suggested  that  neither  bio- 
graphical information,   counselor   "involvement, "  or  counselor 
education  had  demonstrated,   from  previous  studies,  any  re- 
lationship to  counselor  performance  ratings.    With  the  re- 
tention of  rehabilitation  counselors  reaching  a  critical 
point   (counselor  turnover  has  been  found  to  be  80  to  90  per 
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cent)  predictive  data  have  become  more  important.  The 
number  of  closed  rehabilitated  cases  and  supervisor  ratings, 
according  to  the  literature,  are  the  most  generally  accept- 
able criteria  used  in  rating  rehabilitation  counselors. 

Procedure 

Ninety-two  rehabilitation  counselors  employed  by  the 
Florida  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  were  the  sample 
studied.     All  had  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half  years  employ- 
ment as  a  rehabilitation  counselor.     There  were  data  avail- 
able rating  each  of  them  as  a  high  or  a  low  case  closure 
counselor,  and  each  had  been  rated  by  his  supervisor  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale   (RCRS) . 

The  data  for  this  study  were  collected  by  administering 
two  personal  characteristic  "type"  inventories,  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Type  Indicator   (MBTI)   and  the  Holland  Vocational 
Preference  Inventory  (VPI) ,  to  each  of  the  ninety-two 
rehabilitation  counselors.     Statistical  treatment  consisted 
of  two-group  discriminant  analyses  between  high  closure  and 
low  closure  counselors  and  between  high  and  low  RCRS  rated 
counselors.     This  procedure  sought  to  determine  the  per- 
formance discrimination  value  of  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor's personal  characteristic  "types,"  as  measxired  by  the 
two  inventories. 
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Results 


No  discrimination  by  the  two  inventories  at  any  level 
was  found  for  the  RCRS  ratings.     No  discrimination  by  any 
of  the  inventory  "types"  was  found  between  high  case  closure 
and  low  case  closure  rehabilitation  counselors.     It  was  not 
possible  to  identify  characteristic  types  for  any  of  the  four 
categories;  high  RCRS,   low  RCRS,   high  case  closure,   or  low 
case  closure  counselors.     In  excess  of  99  per  cent  of  the 
discrimination  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  MBTI  or  VPI 
measures . 

Conclusion 

It  appears  that  factors  other  than  those  personal 
characteristic  types  measured  by  the  VPI  and  MBTI  inventories 
cause  the  differences  in  counselor  rating  and  productivity. 
The  wide  range  of  "types"  of  personal  characteristic  patterns 
in  this  sample  would  indicate  that  individuality  in  re- 
habilitation counselors  is  a  pattern  within  itself.  No 
one  "type"  is  the  ideal. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  whether  there 
are  modal  patterns  of  rehabilitation  counselor  personal 
characteristics  which  may  be  related  to  performance  in  a 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.     Successful  re- 
habilitation agency  counselors  can  be  identified  by  their 
supervisors  after  a  period  of  employment.     However,  to  date 
few  studies  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness 
of  personal  characteristics  which  will  tend  to  identify  the 
potentially  successful  rehabilitation  counselor  prior  to 
academic  preparation  and/or  actual  employment. 

*^  The  determination  of  discriminating  personal  characteris 
tics  in  prospective  rehabilitation  counselors  that  are  re- 
lated to  achievement  in  rehabilitation  programs  would  benefit 
state  rehabilitation  administrators  and  rehabilitation 
counselor  educators  alike.     For  example,  Ehrle  (1969)  has 
suggested  that  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  rehabilita 
tion  counselor  may  be  related  to  a  high  counselor  turnover 
rate.     Sussman  and  Haug  (1967)   report  that  rehabilitation 
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counselors  may  leave  the  field  if  their  personality  will  not 
let  them  accept  some  falsity  and  reject  some  truth  "almost 
daily."    Descriptions  of  "the  least  effective"  rehabilita- 
tion counselors,  by  their  supervisors,  concentrate  on  in- 
dividual personality  characteristics  rather  than  production, 
education,  or  other  factors   (Muthard  &  Miller,   1968) .  Yet, 
Stripling  and  Lister   (1963) ,  agreeing  to  the  "importance"  of 
assessing  counselor  personality  characteristics,  also  suggest 
the  "difficulty"  of  such  assessment.     By  the  use  of  "type" 
inventories,  this  study  avoided  some  of  the  potential  threat 
inherent  in  the  diagnostic  personality  instruments  such  as 
the  Rorschach  Ink  Blot  Test. 

Olshansky  (1971)   suggests  that  what  differentiates 
"good"  from  "bad"  counselors  is  the  personality  of  the 
counselor,  and  that  education  cannot  provide  what  nature, 
and  nurture  have  denied.     Without  attempting  to  prove  or 
disprove  this  contention,   this  assumption  was  examined  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  relationship. 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

The  rationale  for  this  study  rested  upon  the  assumption 
that  performance  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor  is  related 
to  individual  attributes  or  characteristics.     Advancement  in 
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the  understanding  of  rehabilitation  counselor  performance 
is  important  to  the  growing  occupation  of  rehabilitation 
counseling.    The  identification  of  the  most  suitable 
counselor  "types,"  "traits,"  or  "temperaments"  to  provide 
rehabilitation  counseling  services  would  tend  to  improve 
rehabilitation  counselor  education  and  selection  in  the 
future.    Adolf  Meyer,  the  father  of  American  psychiatry, 
deplored  the  idea  of  classifying  persons  as  we  classify 
plants.    He  did  concede,  however,  that  "the  existence  of 
special  types  is  nevertheless  obvious  to  common  sense"  (1903) . 
Even  Abraham  Maslow  (1962)  who  condemned  the  "rubricizing"  of 
people,  identified  patterns  of  characteristics.    His  "self- 
actualized"  people  reveal  patterns  of  humor,  creativity,  and 
openness,  for  example. 

People  in  different  occupations  do  differ  (Roe,  1956; 
Osipow,   1968) .     The  rationale  for  this  investigation  was 
the  intended  identification  of  successful  rehabilitation 
counselors '  personal  characteristic  patterns  to  add  to  the 
general  body  of  knowledge  useful  in  occupational  counseling 
and  placement. 


Statement  of  the  problem 
The  question  was:     are  there  identifiable  and 
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measurable  modal  patterns  of  rehabilitation  counselor  per- 
sonal characteristics  which  tend  to  identify  the  successful 
rehabilitation  counselor?    More  explicitly,  the  problematic 
question  of  this  study  was:     can  rehabilitation  counselors 
who  are  rated  highly  by  their  supervisors  on  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor  Rating  Scale   (RCRS) ,  and  those  who  have  a  high 
case  closure  record,  be  identified  by  the  predominant 
occurrence  of  specific  patterns  of  personal  characteristics? 
Rehabilitation  counselor  performance  can  be  assessed  in  many 
ways.     Supervisory  ratings  and  the  number  of  case  closures 
are  used  most  often,  and  they  were  the  criterion  measures  ^- 
of  this  study.     The  RCRS  is  an  instrument  developed  by 
Muthard  and  Miller   (1968)   for  use  by  rehabilitation  super- 
visors in  assessing  rehabilitation  counselors. 

This  study  sought  to  discover  the  value  of  two  inven- 
tories of  personal  characteristic  types,  the  Myers-Briggs 
Type  Indicator   (MBTI)   and  the  Vocational  Preference  Inven- 
tory (VPI) ,   in  differentiating  the  high  from  the  low  RCRS 
rated  rehabilitation  counselor  and  the  high  case  closure 
from  the  low  case  closure  rehabilitation  counselor.  Assuming 
the  RCRS  to  be  a  valid  means  of  rating  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor performance,  do  any  of  the  personal  type  patterns  on 
the  MBTI  or  the  VPI  demonstrate  a  relationship  to  a  coun- 
selor's high  rating  on  the  RCRS?    Are  any  specific 
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counselor  type  patterns  associated  with  a  high  case  closure 
productivity?    This  study  was  designed  to  identify  the  weighted 
combinations  of  variables  from  the  MBTI  and  VPI  types  which 
distinguish  between  high  and  low  case  closure  rehabilitation 
counselors  and  also  those  combinations  which  discriminate 
between  high  and  low  RCRS  rated  rehabilitation  counselors. 

Hypotheses 

1.  Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  high  ratings 
by  their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types,  as 
measured  by  the  MBTI. 

2.  Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  high  ratings 
by  their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types  as 
measured  by  the  VPI . 

3.  Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  low  ratings 
by  their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types  as 
measured  by  the  MBTI . 

4.  Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  low  ratings 
by  their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types  as 
measured  by  the  VPI . 


5.  Rehabilitation  counselors  with  high  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  MBTI. 

6.  Rehabilitation  counselors  with  high  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  VPI . 

7.  Rehabilitation  counselors  with  low  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  MBTI. 

8.  Rehabilitation  counselors  with  low  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  VPI. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  review  considers  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
education  program,  the  rehabilitation  counselor,  the  concept 
of  type  classification,  and  detailed  information  concerning 
the  three  test  instruments  involved  in  this  study.     The  con- 
tent areas  of  counselor  performance  criteria  and  counselor 
selection  characteristics  are  included  within  the  general 
area  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor. 

Rehabilitation  Counseling; 

The  state-federal  partnership  in  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  disabled  people  is  the  oldest  federal 
grand-in-aid  program  for  human  services  (Whitten,   1970) . 
Authorized  by  the  Smith-Fess  Act  of  1920  (Civilian  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act) ,  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
now  existed  for  over  fifty  years.     From  a  one  million  dollar 
allocation  in  1920,  to  its  640  million  dollar  federal 
budget  in  1970,  rehabilitation  has  become  "big  business" 
(Whitten,  1970) . 
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In  1930/  with  44  states  participating  in  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  there  was  a  total  of  143  state  rehabilitation 
workers  in  the  United  States   (Lamborn,  1970) .     By  1969  all 
fifty  states  were  participating,  and  approximately  six  thousand 
(6,000)   rehabilitation  counselors  were  employed  (Jaques,  1969) . 
More  than  290,000  disabled  Americans  were  rehabilitated  to 
gainful  jobs  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  1971  (NRA 
Newsletter,  1971) .    This  contrasts  with  a  total  of  only  532 
rehabilitated  in  1924   (Switzer,  1969)   and  160,000  closed 
"rehabilitated"  cases  in  the  1962  fiscal  year  (Whitten,  1962) . 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services,  from  1920  to  1943, 
were  confined  to  simple  retraining  and  placement  activities 
for  physically  disabled  persons.    The  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1943  expanded  services  to  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons and  added  physical  restoration  services,  both  medical 
and  surgical,  to  the  rehabilitation  counselor's  planning  po- 
tential.    The  1954  Amendments  provided:     (1)   increased  agency 
financial  support,    (2)    funds  for  research  in  rehabilitation, 
(3)   financial  support  for  university  graduate  programs  in 
rehabilitation  counselor  education,  and   (4)   stipends  for 
student  support  for  rehabilitation  counselor  preparation 
(Obermann,  1967).    With  the  amendments  of  the  1960 's,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  aged,  public  offenders,  migrants,  and  the 
severely  disabled  became  eligible  for  rehabilitation  services. 
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Hansen  (1970)  has  suggested  these  new  categories  can  be 
classed  as  "social"  disabilities,  and  could  be  so  titled 
legislatively.    He  also  recommends  that  "avocational"  coun- 
seling be  included  in  rehabilitation  services  of  the  future, 
when  perhaps  not  everyone  will  work.    W.  A.  McCauley, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Association  (NRCA) ,  supports  this  need: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  come  to 
equate  rehabilitation  with  vocational 
rehabilitation — we  should  be  training 
professionals  to  help  clients  be  rather 
than  to  help  clients  be  able  to  acquire.* 

Mary  Switzer,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation program  from  1950  to  1970,  also  wrote:  "Re- 
habilitation is  a  poor  word  to  express  the  multitude  of 
talents,  skills,  engineering,  and,  most  of  all,  human  under- 
standing ..."  required  to  enable  the  client  to  survive  in  . 
today's  world  (1963) . 

With  the  current  restrictions  on  tax  funds,  and  citizens 
demanding  more  in  the  way  of  accountability,  many  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  are  undertaking  economic 
feasibility  studies.     These  are  the  result  of  a  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  costA>enefit  pilot 
  "> 

*W.  A.  McCauley,  personal  communication,  April  1972. 
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study  in  1967.     CostAjenefit  analysis  is  an  attempt  to  sum 
all  benefits  and  costs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  which 
can  be  described  in  monetary  terms.     The  ratio  of  benefits 
to  costs  per  rehabilitated  person  provides  a  measure  of 
program  success   (Reagles  &  Wright,   1972) .     Several  of  these 
studies,   for  example  Connecticut   (Grella,  1969),  Michigan 
(Struthers,   1971) ,  and  Florida   (Bellante,   1970) ,  have 
established  that  client  earning  power  significantly  increases 
following  vocational  rehabilitation  services.     For  each  one 
dollar  of  government  cost,   from  $22  to  $70  is  generated  in 
client  earning  power  expectancy. 


The  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  rehabilitation  client  with  a  broad  range  of 
services.     He  is  the. 

.  .  .pivotal  staff  member  in  the  Federal- 
State  Rehabilitation  program.     He  makes 
the  determination  as  to  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  eligible  for  services,  assists 
the  individual  in  developing  a  realistic 
and  meaningful  plan  for  his  rehabilitation, 
manages  the  arrangement  for  the  necessary 
services,  provides  counseling  and  guidance, 
and  maintains  personal  contact  with  the 
handicapped  individual  until  he  has  reached 
the  highest  level  of  independence  possible 
(Opportunities,   1968) . 
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The  original  rehabilitation  counselors  were  selected 
primarily  from  the  field  of  education   (MacDonald,   1944) . 
The  agency  was  then  located  within  the  Federal  Board  of 
vocational  Education.    These  inexperienced  men  developed  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  largely  through  trial  and 
error,  hard  work,  and  dedication.     Their  aims  were  essen- 
tially to  "train"  the  disabled  person  "around"  his  disability. 
These  "transformed  educators"  were  responsible  for  the 
development  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  rehabilitation  process 
(Hardy  &  Wright,   1972) .  . 

Rehabilitation  counselor  education  began  in  1941  at  New 
York  University  when  Spaulding  established  the  first  curriculum 
(Muthard,   1969) .     Hamilton  at  Ohio  State>  in  1944  and  Lee  at 
Wayne  State,  in  1948,  also  developed  special  programs  of 
study  for  rehabilitation  counselors.     However,   it  was  not 
until  the  1954  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  were 
passed  by  the  Congress  that  graduate  education  for  rehabili- 
tation counselors  was  formalized.    As  a  result  of  federal 
financial  support  from  these  Amendments,  thirty  universities 
and  colleges  had  begun  programs  by  1957   (McGowan,   1967) . 

The  basic  curricula    of  these  programs  are  the  •: 
result  of  a  1955  conference  held  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
This  conference,  sponsored  by  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  and  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association/ 
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was  held  to  study  and  make  recommendations  regarding  re- 
habilitation counselor  preparation  (Hall  &  Warren,  1956) . 
The  statement  of  the  conference  relating  to  expectations  for 
rehabilitation  counselor  education  was  developed  from  what  the 
few  rehabilitation  counselors  v;ho  previously  existed  had  at- 
tempted to  achieve.    Twenty-four  areas  of  knowledge  and  skills 
required  of  a  rehabilitation  counselor  were  identified 
(Hall  &  Warren,  1956) .    Hall  and  Warren  admitted,  however,  that 
only  an  ideal  counselor  could  perform  all  of  the  suggested 
duties.    The  conference  report  made  no  mention  of  the  most  de- 
sirable type  of  person  to  become  a  rehabilitation  counselor. 

Martin  (1964)   identified  a  dichotomy  in  the  resulting 
philosophies  of  rehabilitation  counselor  education.    He  re- 
ported two  distinct  orientations  to  college  and  university 
rehabilitation  counselor  preparation.     One  is  specifically 
agency  practice  oriented.    The  other  stresses  basic  problem 
solving  by  the  scientific  method.    Hansen  (1971)  suggests 
that  any  rehabilitation  counselor  education  program  ver- 
balizing or  feeling  it  is  autonomous  from  the  needs  of  the 
state  rehabilitation  agency,  should  reconsider  its  position. 
Rehabilitation  counseling  has  been  largely,  and  "perhaps 
necessarily"  dependent  upon  the  application  of  laws,  regu- 
lations, administrative  procedures  and  fiscal  policies, 
rather  than  a  base  in  a  systematic  applied  science  (McAlees, 
1969)  . 


The  rftajof  issue  in  rehabilitation  counseling  has  for 
years  been  the  rehabilitation  counselor  as  a  therapist  as 
opposed  to  the  rehabilitation  counselor  as  a  facilitator  and 
codrdinatdr  of  services   (Stone,  1971;  Goldin,   1964;  Patterson, 
195?) .     Thomason  and  Barrett  (1959)  wrote:     "The  core  of  the 
rehabilitation  counselor's  work  is  counseling."    Many  re- 
habilitation authorities  agree  (Patterson,.  1957;  Garrett, 
1953;  Andergon,  1958;  Lofquist,  1959).     Others  conclude  that 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  is  most  likely  to  find  pro- 
fessional autonomy  in  relation  to  the  coordinating  aspects 
of  his  work  (Sussman,  Haug  &  Joynes,  1970;  Cubelli,  1967; 
Hamilton,  1950) .     Sachs   (1962)   suggested  rehabilitation  is 
"individualized,"  and  Burdett  (1960)   said  basically  re- 
habilitation includes  "whatever  services  are  necessary." 
Combinations  of  the  counselor-coordinator  functions  sug-.. 
gested  by  several  authorities   (McGowan  &  Porter,  1967; 
Olshansky  &  Hart,  1967;  Carkhuff,   1969;  Stone,  1971;  Sather, 
Wright  &  Butler,  1968)  have  not  met  with  universal  accep- 
tance to  date. 

Muthard  and  Salomone  (1969) ,  in  a  nationwide  study  of 
rehabilitation  counselor  roles,  reported  among  their  find- 
ings i 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  spends 
about  one-third  of  his  time  in  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  activities;  25  per  cent 
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of  his  time  is  spent  in  reporting, 
recording,  and  performing  clerical 
tasks.     Generally,  placement  consumes 
only  a  small  proportion  (7  per  cent) 
of  the  counselor's  time. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation (Meyer,   1971)   has  determined  that  Florida's 
rehabilitation  counselor  time  allocations  approximate  the 
national  average  of  the  Muthard  and  Salomone  Study. 

Performance  Criteria 

Basic  to  this  study  is  a  formulation  of  the  concept  of 
performance.     How  do  you  know  when  you  are  doing  a  good 
job?     "The  evaluation  of  the  success  of  counseling  in 
rehabilitation  is  made  in  terms  of  hard  measurable  facts" — 
number  of  case  closures   (Thoreson    et  al.,   1968).  Rehabili- 
tation counselor  performance  is  usually  judged  by  the  number 
of  cases  closed  in  placement   (Goldin,   1964) .     "placement  of 
the  handicapped  into  suitable  employment  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  rehabilitation  effort"   (Thoraason  &  Barrett, 
1960) .     The  emphasis  upon  quality  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
cess, consists  of  serving  the   "total"  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped individual  in  bringing  about  his  vocational  adjust- 
ment  (McGowan  &  Porter,   1967) . 

Rehabilitation  is  the  restoration  of  the 
individual  to  the  fullest  extent  phy- 
sically, psychologically,  socially  and 
vocationally  (DiMichael,   1971) . 
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Effective  rehabilitation  requires  comprehensive  professional 
services,  by  rehabilitation  counselors  with  a  high  level  of 
professional  training  (National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1961)  .  ' 

Muthard  (1967)   reported  from  his  studies  that  although 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  personnel 
practices  similar  to  those  of  business  and  industry,  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  (41  per  cent)   of  these  agencies  do  not 
use  any  standardized  evaluation  procedures.     They  do  use 
case  record  data  of  closures  and  case  loads,  and  often 
supplement  these  with  an  assessment  of  the  counselor's  per- 
sonal  traits.     He  noted  that  little  had  been  done  to  develop 
a  basic  performance  criterion,  and  the  agencies  "unfortunately 
have  often  neglected  the  standard  types"  of  assessment. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  not  having  clearly  defined  . 
criterion  measures  for  determining  counselor  effectiveness 
(Myrick  &  Kelly,   1971) .     How  can  an  individual  improve  and 
develop  without  established  goals?     "The  ultimate  criterion 
is  an  effective  performance  as  a  counselor  on  the  job" 
(Whiteley,   1969) .     Whiteley  refers  to  counseling  in  general, 
as  did  cash  and  Hunger   (1966)   when  they  observed  the  absence 
of  on-the-job  success  research  in  their  review  of  counseling 
literature.    Whiteley  suggested  "actual  behavior"  studies 
as  sources  for  criteria  of  competency.     He  indicated  that 
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specific  clarification  of  just  what  the  counselor  is  to  pro- 
duce is  needed.    Wright  et  al.    (1968)   support  this  suggestion 
from  their  rehabilitation  research.     Rehabilitation  counselors, 
they  report,  want  more  specific  job  duty  expectation  state- 
ments . 

Sather,  Wright,  and  Butler   (1968) ,   in  a  rehabilitation 
study,  used  "techniques"  categories,  classifying  their 
rehabilitation  counselor  subjects:     counseling  counselor, 
coordinator,  or  counseling/coordinator.     They  report  find- 
ings that  counseling/coordinators  are  the  most  effective  and 
produce  at  higher  levels  than  the  other  two  in  both  "quality" 
and  "quantity."    Fenderson  and  Peterson  (1962)   found  that 
rehabilitation  counselors'  performance   (quantitative  and  . 
qualitative)   reached  its  peak  between  the  second  and  fourth 
years  of  employment.     They  also  reported  an  average  length 
of  employment  of  less  than  two  years  for  new  counselors. 

Truax  et  al.  (1968)    "statistically  substantiated"  that 
the  criterion  of  "number  of  case  closures  rehabilitated," 
encourages  concentration  upon  cases  which  have  high  proba- 
bility of  rehabilitation.     Lenard   (1963)   also  reported  this 
finding,   and  added  that  in  addition  to  counselor  efforts, 
agency  funds  were  concentrated  upon  "easy  to  rehabilitate" 
clients.     Altounian   (1969)   reported  that  counselors  may  select 
clients  on  the  basis  of  their  rehabilitation  potential. 
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Lawlis  and  Bozarth  (1971)   dispute  these  claims  4     They  foiiftd 
that  "the  type  of  disability  does  not  appear  to  be  th^ 
more  critical  variable  in  the  prediction  of  rehabilitatidrti 
per  counselor."    The  more  money  spent  per  rehabilitat«sd 
client  did  appear  related,  since  apparently  the  more  cdfn^lSX 
cases  required  more  money.     Miller  and  Barillas   (1967)  r^=' 
viewed  state  agency  operations  and  reported  a  negative 
correlation  of  performance  criteria  ratings  by  siiperVigQfa, 
with  the  number  of  successful  closures.     The  evidehe§  i§ 
contradictory.    To  provide  equity  for  counselors  working  with 
more  "complex"  cases,  a  criterion  system  of  empirically 
weighing  the  various  types  of  cases  has  been  suggested  a§ 
feasible   (Lawlis  &  Bozarth,   1968;  Miller  &  Barillas,   1967) . 

Bozarth   (1966)   developed  a  biographical  informatisft 
form  for  the  purpose  of  determining  biographical  items  which 
differentiate  more  successful  and  less  successful  rehabili^' 
tation  counselors.     He  anticipated  that  his  expldratd^'y 
study  might  lead  to  the  development  of  a  biographical  forifl 
which  could  help  to  identify  rehabilitation  counselors  who 
are  apt  to  be  successful  in  state  agencies.     Although  his 
sample  consisted  of  240  rehabilitation  counselor^^  the  re- 
sults were  discouraging.     No  biographical  factors  were  foUhd 
to  be  related  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  rehabili^ 
tation  counselors,  as  rated  by  their  supervisors* 
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Burura  (1967)   attempted  to  determine  successful  or 
unsuccessful  rehabilitation  counselors,  based  upon  the 
"involvement"  of  the  counselor  in  th©  rehabilitation  process. 
Two  groups  of  counselors,  those  who  are  actively  involved  in 
rehabilitation  planning  decisions  and  those  who  leave  all 
decisions  up  to  the  client,  were  studied.    His  results  in- 
dicate no  significant  differences  in  the  two  groups,  con- 
cerning the  client's  employment  stability,   finding  his  own 
job,  or  returning  for  other  services.     Atinsky  (1969) 
examined  client's  reports  of  rehabilitation  counselor  per- • 
formance,  as  related  to  the  educational  level  of  the  counse- 
lor's supervisor.    No  differential  effect  from  the  supervisor's 
level  of  training  was  found,  as  judged  by  the  client's 
satisfaction  with  the  rehabilitation  services,  his  job,  or 
his  employment  status. 

Using  two  criterion  measures  of  the  counselor's  job 
performance,   i.e.,  supervisor's  rating  and  the  client's 
ratings,  Engelkes   (1969) ,  investigated  the  effect  of  the 
counselor's  level  of  academic  preparation.     He  reported  in- 
sufficient evidence  to  show  any  differentiating  effect  from 
the  different  levels  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor's 
education,  upon  performance  ratings  by  either  supervisor 
or  client.     This  study  sample  included  209  rehabilitation 
counselors  and  1,502  clients. 
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An  investigation  of  state  rehabilitation  agency  practices 
by  Muthard  and  Miller   (1966)   revealed  that  out  of  28  evalua- 
tive criteria  for  counselors  in  state  agencies,  at  least 
18  reflected  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  counselor's 
ability  in  interpersonal  relationships.    They  found  that 
for  the  three  major  evaluative  categories,  personal  traits, 
performance,  and  ability-knowledge,  the  most  common  measure 
of  proficiency  by  state  agencies  was  supervisor  impressions. 
Interpersonal  relationships  with  both  his  clients  and  his 
supervisors  are,  therefore,  important  to  the  rehabilitation 
counselor.    Dishart  and  Epstein  (1964) ,  in  a  national  sur- 
vey, found  that  "interpersonal  ability"  was  ranked  as  the 
fourth  most  influential  factor  in  the  selection  of  re- 
habilitation counselors  by  the  state  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies.  .v.' 

Intensive  interpersonal  communication  training,  in 
conjunction  with  a  work-study  program  of  agency  orientation, 
was  reported  by  Saxon  (1970)   to  have  helped  rehabilitation 
counselors  become  more  effective,  as  perceived  by  their 
clients.     He  found  that  scores  obtained  on  the  personality 
need  factors  of  "intraception "  and  "aggression"  on  the 
Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  were  positively  corre- 
lated with  scores  obtained  on  the  Carkhuff  Communication 
Index  functioning  level.     This  was  also  true  with  a 
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Communication  Scale  devised  by  Saxon  for  his  study.  These 
results,  of  both  inner-  and  outer-directed  individuals 
developing  the  desirable  interpersonal  relationships,  are 
related  to  this  proposed  investigation.     A  determination  of 
types  of  personal  characteristic  patterns  in  rehabilitation 
counselors  achieving  success  may  be  difficult,   if  both  of 
these  extreme  patterns  are  found  effective. 

Research  attempting  to  predict  rehabilitation  counselor 
effectiveness  has  utilized  a  variety  of  variables  such  as 
biographical  data  and  educational  background.     Yet,  measures 
have  not  been  found  which  suggest,  prior  to  formal  education 
or  employment,  any  method  of  identifying  the  potentially  high 
producing  or  high  supervisor  rated  rehabilitation  counselor. 
One  exception  to  this  selection  criteria  void  is  a  recent 
study  by  Trotter,  Uhlig,  and  Fargo   (1971)  .     Using  a  multiple 
linear  regression  technique,  they  derived  a  three  variate 
equation  of  values  from  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory 
(POI)  ,  which  related  significantly  to  counselor  success  as 
measured  by  a  percentage  formula  of  the  counselor's  case 
closures.     The  variate  combination  consisted  of  "Capacity 
for  Intimate  Contact,  "   "Time  Competence, "  and  "Self-Accep- 
tance."   The  POI,  a  self-actualizing  measure,  was  originally 
developed  to  evaluate  positive  personal  growth  as  a  result 
of  therapy.     The  researchers,   as  noted  above,   computed  a 
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percentage  dlosUE'e  ei'iteria*  indieating  that  sUch  a  fdrmUla 
provider  the  small  caseload  counselor  an  equal  comparative 
base.    However,  thi§  still  avoids  the  ageney  need  far  both 
quality  performanee  and  quantity  elosureg.    Additionally,  the 
POl's  twelve  scales  are  highly  interdependent,  and  it  i§ 
difficult  to  aecount  for  the  three  variate  findings.  The 
researchers  indicate  they  are  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
multiple  regression  complexities.    However,  in  their  summary, 
they  theoretically  describe  the  effective  rehabilitatiour 
counselor  as  an  individual  who  is  able  to  develop  warm  inter= 
personal  relationships,  values  himself  positively,  and  ii 
competent  in  his  use  of  time.    This  is  certainly  not  unlike 
many  of  the  non-research  attempts  to  present  a  description 
of  the  effective  rehabilitation  counselor. 

performance  criteria  of  closed  rehabilitated  cases  have 
Other  elements  which  may  not  often  be  considered.  Altoufiian 

(1969)  ,   in  attempting  to  define  characteristics  of  these 
clients  who  drop  out  or  do  not  complete  rehabilitation  prO= 
grams,  studied  counselor  patterns  of  acceptance  and  rejection 
of  clients.     He  found  that  those  counselors  who  had  the  most 
client  dropouts  also  did  not  rehabilitate  as  many  as  other 
counselors  and  that  counselors  who  rejected  many  of  their 
clients  for  services^  did  not  have  as  many  dropouts.  Williams 

(1970)  also  studied  the  "closed  ineligible"  Cases.  He 
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examined  the  existence  of  personality  characteristic  dif- 
ferences between  counselors  with  high  and  those  with  low 
numbers  of  "closed  ineligible"  cases.     Using  the  Sixteen  Per- 
sonality Factor  Questionnaire,  he  reported  that  only  Factor  E 
(dominance  versus  submission)  was  significantly  different, 
with  the  high  closure  counselors  more  dominant  than  the  low 
closure  counselors.     Of  parallel  interest,  also,  is  Irzinski 
and  Hylbert's   (1970)   study  of  counselors  who  leave  and  those 
who  stay  with  rehabilitation  agencies.     They  reported  that 
"leavers"  closed  more  rehabilitated  cases,  but  also  mora 
cases  not  rehabilitated  than  "stayers." 

Selection  Characteristics 

It  seems  that  the  selection  and  retention  of  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  for  state  agency  employment  must 
have  reached  a  critical  stage.     In  the  fiscal  year  1969-70, 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  graduating  master's  degree  candidates 
from  rehabilitation  counselor  education  programs  accepted 
employment  with  a  state  agency  (Spangler,  1970) .  Studies 
of  counselor  turnover  in  state  agencies  have  revealed  that 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  professionally  prepared  counselors 
leave  within  a  three-year  period  (Irzinski,  1968;  Hylbert  & 
Kelz,  1970) .    There  may  be  some  merit  in  the  statement  by 
the  Joint  Liaison  Committee  that  possibly  the  program 
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directors  and  educators  are  recruiting  and  selecting  the 
wrong  persons  as  students   (Joint  Liaison  Committee,  1964) . 

As  indicated  above.  Congress,   in  1954,  passed  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  which  established  and  funded 
rehabilitation  counselor  graduate  education  programs  in 
universities  throughout  the  United  States    (McGowan,   1960) . 
By  1970  there  were  seventy  such  programs   (Ogg,  1970) .  Some 
programs  have  100  per  cent  of  their  students  remaining 
employed  in  rehabilitation  three  years  after  graduation, 
while  others  have  zero  per  cent   (Sussman  &  Haug,   1970) .  Some 
agency  administrators  suggest  that  university  rehabilitation 
counselor  education  is  not  relevant  to  the  client's  needs 
(Whitten,   1970) .     Others  have  suggested  that  the  counseling 
model  accepted  and  promulgated  by  educators  may  not  resemble 
the  world  of  rehabilitation  counseling  as  it  actually  exists 
(Muthard  &  Miller,  1966;  Patterson,  1967;  Smits  et  al.,  1968).- 

Current  efforts  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association  (NRCA)   and  the  American 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association   (ARCA)   are  focused  upon 
certification  standards  for  rehabilitation  counselors  (Carnes, 
1972) .     This  committee  is  not  attempting  to  resolve  directly 
the  questions  concerning  the  selection  and  retention  of 
productive  practicing  counselors.     However,  certification 
will  establish  specific  eligibility  guidelines,  and,  therefore. 
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is  of  concern  in  the  selection  criteria  of  future  rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 

For  the  professional  preparation  of  rehabilitation 
counselors,  the  ARCA  adopted  a  "Statement  of  Policy"  for 
graduate  education  programs   (1968)   to  serve  as  a  guideline 
in  selection: 

...appropriate  undergraduate  background, 
capable  of  successful  academic  performance 
at  the  graduate  level,  having  the  potential 
for  developing  an  effective  counseling 
relationship,  and  possessing  characteristics 
indicative  of  professional  growth  .... 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1964) ,   from  studies  at  the  Arkansas 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center,  postulated  that 
a  counselor  must  be  able  to  understand  sensitively  and 
accurately  the  client's   "inner-world"  and  respond  to  him  in 
a  way  that  communicates  non-possessive  warmth,  caring,  and 
acceptance.    Also,  the  counselor  must  communicate  his  own 
genuineness  or  authenticity,  congruence,  non-defensiveness , 
and  maturity  to  the  client.     It  might  be  concluded  that 
counselors  should  be  people-oriented. 

Rogers   (1957)   originally  presented  this  client-centered 
model  of  effective  counseling  measured  by  "f acilitative  condi 
tions"  provided  by  the  counselor.     Research  findings  indicate 
that  master's  degree  rehabilitation  counselors  have  not  been 
found  more  "f acilitative "  than  untrained  counselors  (Johnson 
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&  Koch,  1969;  Truax  &  Lister,  1970) .     In  counselor  selection, 
Truax  and  carkhuff  (1964)   cautioned  about  outward  appearances. 
They  concluded  that  some  counselors  talk  about  warmth  and 
understanding  but  seem  to  be  aloof  and  detached,  while  others 
talk  mechanistically  and  coldly  but  are  very  warm,  personal, 
and  understanding  in  their  interactions  with  clients.  The 
Truax  and  Carkhuff  emphasis  is  not  on  pre-selection,  rather 
they  felt  appropriate  "preparation"  achieves  the  goal  o£ 
providing  facilitative  counselors. 

Anthony  and  Carkhuff   (1970)   suggest  that  rehabilitation 
counselor  graduate  education  does  not  necessarily  produce 
effective  counselors.     In  their  study  they  found  less  than 
even  minimally  facilitative  levels  of  communication  and  of 
self-exploration  in  students  after  four  semesters  of  rehabili- 
tation counselor  education.     They  indicate  that  rehabilitation 
educators  in  university  programs  do  not  function  facilita- 
tively  in  these  areas.     Perhaps  different  selection  procedures 
of  educators  to  insure  their  ability  to  communicate  would 
help. 

The  identification  of  patterns  of  personality  characteris 
tics  of  successful  counselors  for  use  in  selection  has  been 
a  stated  objective  of  much  research  and  writing  in  all  areas 
of  counseling,  not  only  rehabilitation,   for  many  years 
(Wrenn,   1962;  Cottle,   1953;  Hill  &  Green,  1960).  Polmantier 
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(1966)   had  earlier  suggested  the  need  to  identify  personal 

characteristics  essential  to  success  as  a  counselor,  yet 

after  reviewing  counseling  research  up  to  1966,  he  concluded 

...there  is  much  yet  to  be  known  about 
the  personal  characteristics  of  counse- 
lors, as  well  as  the  significance  of 
these  characteristics  for  success  in 
counseling . 

Rosen  (1966)   attempted  to  establish  the  predictive  value 
of  the  personal  characteristics  of  school  counselors,  which 
may  be  associated  with  counselor  competency.     His  sample  (28) 
consisted  of  students  in  a  New  York  University  National  De- 
fense Education  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institute.  Judges 
rated  tapes  of  these  students  on  Self-Congruence,  Uncondi- 
tional Positive  Regard,  and  Accurate  Empathy  dimensions  for 
the  measures  of  competency.     Personal  characteristics  were 
assessed  with  the  Allport-Vernon  Lindzey  Study  of  Values, 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  the  Edwards  Personal 
preference  Schedules,   the  Dogmatism  Scale  D,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Examination  in  Guidance  and  Counseling. 
Neither  correlational  analysis  of  relationship,  nor  multiple 
regression  analysis  of  the  characteristic  variables  were 
found  to  be  significant. 

Tyler   (1969)   summarizes  what  has  been  determined  from 
research  on  school  counselor  characteristics: 
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Measures  of  freedom  from  dogmatism  and 
prejudice,  measures  of  perceptivity ^ 
and  measures  based  directly  on  verbal 
responses  to  interview  material  are  tha 
only  kinds  of  assessment  showing  dOn-  , 
sistent  predictive  merit.     There  i3 
some  evidence  that  self-selection  i3 
effective. 

From  an  analysis  of  data  on  500  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing students,  Patterson  (1962)   concluded  that  rehabilitation 
counselor  education  instructors  were  selecting  students  who 
gave  evidence  of  characteristics  generally  considered  de- 
sirable in  counselors.    The  student's  primary  patterns  of 
interest  were  in  the  helping  professions.     They  seemed  to 
have  above  average  empathy  for,   interest  in,  and  understand- 
ing of  people.     However,  he  concluded  his  report  by  indicating 
that  there  was  no  valid  selection  procedure  in  sight. 

The  typical  rehabilitation  counselor  graduate  student 
is  a  white  male,  under  thirty  years  of  age,   from  a  workinigf 
or  middle-class  background,  with  some  experience  with  • 
disabled  individuals.     He  has  a  B  or  C  undergraduate  average 
and  usually  majored  in  psychology,   education,  guidance  Oif 
humanities   (Sussman  &  Haug,   1968) .     Sussman  and  Haug  indi- 
cated, however,  that  recruits  such  as  females,  non-whiteS, 
and  lower  social  class  backgrounds  "would  be  most  likely  to 
remain  in  rehabilitation  counseling  as  a  lifetime  work." 
Jaques  and  Linkowski   (1968) ,  comparing  1957  and  1965  data, 
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found  that  rehabilitation  counselors  on  the  job  in  1965  were 
much  less  likely  to  be  from  a  lower  socio-economic  background, 
in  a  subsequent  publication,  Sussman  and  Haug   (1969)  identified 
the  types  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  field  as  those  who 
(1)  have  a  high  commitment  to  the  rehabilitation  counseling 
role  during  the  preparation  period,    (2)   terminate  education 
at  the  master's  degree  level,  and  (3)   have  an  initial  long- 
term  goal  in  rehabilitation  counseling  or  rehabilitation  ad- 
ministration. 

interests  of  rehabilitation  counselors,  as  measured  by 

the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  are  reported  highest  in  Social 

t 

Services,  Persuasive,  and  Literary  areas   (DiMichael,   1949) . 
Eddy  (1960)   developed  a  discriminating  Strong  Vocational 
interest  Blank  (SVIB)   interest  pattern  for  rehabilitation 
counselors.     He'  found  the  scores  not  affected  by  factors  of 
age,  amount  of  formal  preparation,  or  geographic  locations. 
"Very  well  satisfied"  counselors  achieved  a  significantly 
higher  mean  score  than  "fairly  well  satisfied"  counselors. 
His  scale  was  included  in  the  1966  SVIB  revision. 

Foley  and  Proff   (1965)   compared  personal  attributes  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act   (NDEA)   Counseling  and  Guidance 
Institute  enrollees  and  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors 
on  several  tests.     The  two  groups  were  basically  similar, 
except  in  SVIB  interests.     The  rehabilitation  counselors  were 


more  oriented  toward  individual  behavior  deviations  in  a 
clinical  setting;  the  NDEA  group  orientation  was  toward 
more  normative  client  characteristics  in  social  settings. 

Communication  has  been  stressed  as  a  positive  capacity 
desirable  in  counseling  success.     Freedman,  Antenen,  and  • 
Lister  (1967)    found  a  strong,  predictable  relationship  be- 
tween counselor  personality  characteristics  and  counselor 
verbal  response  patterns.    This  ability  to  communicate  was 
stressed  by  Samler  (1968)  as  the  counselor's  "attitude." 
Respect,  acceptance,   interest,  concern,  and  liking  with 
respect  to  the  client  must  be  "communicated."  Havens 
(1965) ,  also  emphasizes  that  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
must   "like"  the  client,   and  get  this  across  to  him. 

Using  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory,   the  Counselor 
Task  Inventory,  and  the  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire, 
Salomone   (1968)   tested  159  rehabilitation  counselors.  He 
attempted  to  relate  two  measures  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselor's   "job  behaviors"  to  two  vocational  personality 
characteristics.     He  hypothesized  that  the  counselor's 
vocational  needs  and  work  "style"  were  related  to  his  per- 
ception of  work  tasks  as  significant  parts  of  his  jobs. 
Salomone  also  examined  the  counselor's  satisfaction  with 
his  agency  and  his  job  as  a  function  of  personality  charac- 
teristics and  job  behavior.     He  reported  that  work  behavior 


is  related  to  vddatidfial  lieeds.     For  example,  the  counselor's 
need  for  variety  influended  his  views  o£  counseling.  How- 
ever, SaloinoA^  could  find  no  evidence  to  relate  counselor 
job  satisfaction  to  vocational  personality  characteristics 
or  job  behavidfi 

Simpson  (1971)   examined  whether  biographical  data  could 
discriminate  between  counselors  who  will  stay  with  an  agency 
and  counselors  who  leave.    He  found  that  counselors  who  are 
older  and  more  satisfied  With  the  agency  are  those  who  tend 
to  remain,  while  the  younger  and  less  satisfied  leave.  How- 
ever, he  found  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  most  highly 
educated  and  most  able  counselors  are  leaving  state  agency 
employment.     This  is  contradictory  to  a  previous  report 
(Anderson,   1963)   that  the  better  educated  and  "more  able" 
counselors^  left  the  agencies  for  advancement.         : ^  ..■ 

Sussman  andHaUg's   (1970)   report  includes  follow-up 
data  on  whether  their  1965  sample  of  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling students  remained  in  rehabilitation.     They  found  that 
counselors  under  25  yeaifs  of  age  are  more  likely  to  leave 
rehabilitation  than  those  40  or  over,  and  that  men  are  less 
apt  to  leave  than  Women.     Only  50  per  cent  of  the  women 
remained  after  three  years,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
still  in  rehabilitation  occupations.     Those  students  who 
never  had  full  time  jobs  before  their  rehabilitation 


education  were  least  apt  to  remain  in  rehabilitation.  In- 
dications are  that  biographical  data  may  be  useful  in 
selection.    However,  it  may  be  too  complex  to  sort  out 
effective  biographical  predictive  variables,  and  would 
probably  eliminate  many  youthful  potentials. 

Wittmer  and  Lister  (1971)   compared  rehabilitation  and 
non-rehabilitation  counselor  candidates'  personalities. 
They  administered  the  Sixteen  personality  Factor  Question- 
naire to  samples  of  each  of  these  two  groups.    The  data 
indicate  definite  personality  differences.     Interview  be- 
havior of  the  two  groups  also  differed  significantly  in  the 
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areas  of  Informative,  Questioning,  probing,  and  Reflection 
of  Feeling.    The  rehabilitation  group  seemed  to  be 
"practical-minded,  conservative  individuals  who  tend  to  be 
other-centered"  and  who  depend  upon  group  norms  for  direction 
and  reinforcement.     In  contrast,  the  school  counselor  group 
was  "more  imaginative,  venturesome,  and  inner -directed. " 
They  concluded  that  these  differences  are  consistent  with 
the  "prevailing  role  stereotypes"  of  these  two  groups.  Is 
this  the  description  of  the  successful  rehabilitation  agency 
counselor,  or  is  he  also  imaginative  in  planning  with  clients 
and  venturesome  in  developing  "total  rehabilitation"  goals? 
Perhaps  this  study  can  help  establish  actual  modal  patterns 
of  rehabilitation  counselor  characteristics. 


Muthard  has  made  available,  to  this  researcher,  raw  data 
on  rehabilitation  counselors'  VPI  scores  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  report  of  Muthard  and  Salomone  (1969) . 
These  mean  scores  may  offer  some  indication  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  this  investigation.     Most  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselors'  VPI  mean  scores  were  in  the  50  to  60  percentile 
range  on  the  VPI  profile  form.     The  exceptions  are  of  parti- 
cular interest:     Social  (85  percentile).  Artistic  (74  percen- 
tile) ,  Self-Control  (67  percentile) ,  and  Masculinity  (22 
percentile) .     It  would  appear  that  the  combination  of  Social 
with  Self-Control  and  high  Artistic  with  low  Masculinity 
coincide  with  Wittmer  and  Lister's  conclusions.  Perhaps 
rehabilitation  counselors  possess  a  unique  modal  pattern. 

McCaulley,  Director  of  the  Myers-Briggs  Typology 
Laboratory  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  has  also  provided  this 
researcher  with  the  MBTI  results  from  small  pilot  studies 
with  rehabilitation  counselors.     However,  no  heavy  concen- 
tration of  "type"  is  found  in  this  small  (23)  sample. 

Typology 

Personality  typology  is  a  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion into  groups  of  types  of  individuals  with  similar 


characteristics   (Maddi,  1958) .     The  type  approach  to  identi- 
fication and  grouping  of  personal  characteristics  may  also 
be  considered  an  extension  of  the  trait  approach.     That  is, 
a  variety  of  traits  belonging  to  a  single  person,  a  pattern 
of  traits,  may  be  common  to  a  larger  group  of  individuals 
and  described  as  a  type   (Lazarus,   1971) .     The  history  of 
personality  typology  began  with  Hippocrates '  identification 
of  four  body  fluids  and  the  resulting  "temperament"  types 
(Young,   1952) .     Other  "type"  categories  in  the  development 
of  psychology  include  Kraepelin's  two  mental  disorder  types 
of  functional  and  organic,  Pavlov's  distinctive  types  of 
dogs,  Kretschmer's  and  Shelton's  physique-personality  types. 
Max  Weber's  social  and  ideal  types  and  Spranger's  six  social 
types.     The  history  of  psychology  has  always  involved  typology 
(Young,   1952).     Young  refutes  Allport's  contention  that  .v 
typology  neglects  the  rich  variability  and  uniqueness  of  per- 
sonality on  the  basis  that  a  science  cannot  be  built  out  of 
the  unique.     He  cautions,  however,  that  variations  do  occur 
and  must  be  realized  along  with  uniformity. 

Freud's  typological  categories  stem  directly  from  his 
sexual  development  theories.     Oral,  anal  and  genital  (phallic) 
types  of  personality  "fixation"  each  have  identifiable 
characteristics   (Lazarus,   1971).     Otto  Rank  found  personality 
fitting  one  of  three  types,    "average  man,"  "neurotic,"  or 
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"artist"   (Maddi,   1968).     Karen  Horney  (1939)   describes  three 
character  types:     the  compliant  type,  the  aggressive  type, 
and  the  detached  type.     Froram  (1947)   distinguishes  the 
following  five  character  types:     the  receptive,  the  exploita- 
tive, the  hoarder,  the  marketing,  and  the  productive  orienta- 
tion types.     Blum  (1953),  summarizing  psychoanalytic  theories 
of  personality,  states  that  the  various  theoretical  views 
"are  concerned  mainly  with  'types'  of  character  structure." 

carl  G.  Jung  presented  the  best  known  of  twentieth 
century  typologies  in  1913   (Jung,   1971) .     His  work  on  typology 
originated  from  his  efforts  to  find  an  answer  to  the  conflict 
between  Freud  and  Adler  in  their  contrasting  approaches  to 
the  study  and  understanding  of  neurosis.     Jung  concluded 
that  neurosis  could  be  understood  from  both  opposing  ways. 
He  postulated  there  were  at  least  two  different  human  types 
of  attitudes,  one  interested  in  objects   (extraverted)  and 
the  other  in  himself  (introverted)  .   Jung  concluded  that 
Freud  was  an  extravert  and  Adler  an  introvert   (Bennet,  1967) . 

In  Jung's  Psychological  Types   (1971),  he  offers  general 
descriptions  of  the  psychology  of  types,   starting  with  the 
two  basic  types,   introverted  and  extraverted.     He  called 
these  the  "attitude-types,"  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
direction  of  their  interest.     Identified  as  special  types. 


or  "function-types,"  are  thinking*   feeliftg»  sensation  and 
intuition,  whose  peculiarities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
individual  "adapts  and  orients  himself  chiefly  by  means  df 
his  most  differentiated  function*'*     lA  another  publieatidft, 
On  the  psychology  of  the  Unconscious   (1953) »  wheA  discussing 
his  two  fundamental  attitudes   (introversion  and  extravereion) , 


Jung  writes: 

The  first  attitude  is  normally  characterised 
by  a  hesitant,  reflective,  retiring  nature 
that  keeps  itself  to  itself,  shrinks  frotft 
objects,   is  always  slightly  on  the  defensive 
and  prefers  to  hide  behind  mistrustful 
scrutiny.     The  second  is  normally  charac- 
terized by  an  outgoing,   candid,   and  accomm©^ 
dating  nature  that  adapts  easily  to  a  given 
situation,  quickly  forms  attachments,  and 
setting  aside  any  possible  misgivings,  will 
often  venture  forth  with  careless  confidence 
into  unknown  situations.     In  the  first  dase 
obviously  the  subject,   and  in  the  second  the 
object,   is  all  important* 

'...these  remarks  sketch  the  two  types  only 
in  the  roughest  outlines.     As  a  matter  of 
empirical  fact  the  two  attitudes   . . .  cart 
seldom  be  observed  in  their  pure  state. 
They  are  infinitely  varied  and  compensated  . . . 
The  reason  for  variation-apart  from  indi- 
vidual fluctuations — is  the  predominance 
of  one  of  the  conscious  functions,  such  as 
thinking  or  feeling,  which  then  gives  the 
basic  attitude  a  special  character. 

Jung  based  his  type  psychology  on  two  attitude^l 

introversion  and  extraversion ,   and  four  conscious  functioniS  j 


thinking,    feeling,   sensation,   and  intuition.     He  added  that 


further  factors  of  difference  included  age,   sex,  activity/ 


emotionality,  and  level  of  development.     Research  studies 
on  Jung's  introversion-extraversion  theory  have  been  exten- 
sive since  its  publication  in  1923   (Freyd,  1924;  Guilford  & 
Guilford,  1934;  North,  1949;  Eysenck,  1947).  Herman 
Rorschach  (1942)  proposed  the  type-terms,  "extratensive" 
and  "introversive, "  admittedly  adopting  Jung's  terms.     J.  B. 
Wheelwright,  a  pupil  of  Jung,  published  with  Gray  (1945) 
perhaps  the  most  useful  and  readable  application  of  Jung's 
types.     They  later  developed  the  Gray-Wheelwright  Question- 
naire for  their  type  research.    .Isabel  Briggs  Myers  (1962), 
emphasizing  individual  preference  in  regard  to  perception  or 
judgment,  developed  her  Type  Indicator  to  put  Jung's  theories 
to  practical  use  in  the  study  of  personal  characteristics. 

Rollo  May  (1967)   has  recognized  Jung's  Psychological 
Types  as   "the  definitive  statement  on  the  subject  of  indivi- 
duality. "    He  refers  to  the  tendency  in  America  to  identify 
extroversion  (used  interchangeably  in  English  with  Jxing's 
extraversion)    "with  personality  health  and  introversion  with 
illness."    May's  complaint  in  his  The  Art  of  Counseling  is 
that  the  counselor  often  tries  to  fit  everyone  into  one  of 
these  two  types,  not  recognizing  the  importance  of  all  of 
Jung's  types.     Hall  and  Lindzey  (1970)   term  Jung's  theory 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  modern  thought." 
They  suggest  that  there  is  a  growing  trend  in  western  society. 
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especially  among  young  people*  toward  introversion  and 
mysticism,  and  suggest  close  attention  to  Jung's  writings 
"for  any  serious  student  o£  psychology.'*    A§  Lazarus  (1971) 
has  concluded,   "the  language  of  type  is  fundamental  to 
personality  deseription. "    The  eontemporary  appeal  o£  per- 
sonality type  classification  is  clearly  evident  in  the  recent 
publication  of  Sullivan's  long  withheld  1932  lectures  on 
typology   (1972) . 

Typing  or  stereotyping  of  ocdupations  by  his  voca- 
tional counseling  clients  was  noticed  by  Holland  in  1959* 
He  observed  that  people  making  career  decisions  tended  to 
have  preconceived  ideas  of  almost  every  occupation,  Holland/ 
using  this  observation,  began  compiling  a  list  of  occupations 
to  test  preferred  life  styles.     His  research  led  to  the 
development  of  his  theory  of  vocational  choice,   a  career  . 
typology  (Osipow,   1968).     Holland's  assumptions  cover  both 
individuals  and  environment   (Holland,   1966)  t 

1.  In  our  culture,  roost  persons  can  be  cate- 
gorized as  one  of  six  typeS—realistic, 
intellectual,   social,  conventional,  enter- 
prising,  and  artistic. 

2.  There  are  six  kinds  of  environments i 
realistic,   intellectual,  social,  conven- 
tional, enterprising,   and  artistic. 

3.  People  Search  for  environments  and 
vocations  that  will  permit  them  to 
exercise  their  skills  and  abilities* 
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4.    A  person's  behavioi*  can  be  explained  by 
the  interaction  of  his  personality 
pattern  and  his  environment  (i.e.,  if  they 
are  congruent,  satisfaction  ensues) , 

Anne  Roe,  another  vocational  psychologist,  echoes 
this  sentiment,   "...no  doubt  that  some  specialized  occupa- 
tions, at  least,  do  attract  persons  who  resemble  each  other 
in  some  personality  characteristics"  (1956).    She,  too, 
developed  an  occupational  and  personality  types  equivalent 
theory. 

Typology,  as  an  old  fashioned  word,  may  stimulate  nega- 
tive  attitudes  for  some.     Yet,  it  is  contemporary  in  efforts 
to  defend  against  uniformity  and  conformity  in  a  future  of 
computerized  standardization. 

*» 

instruments  Used  in  this  Study 

The  Myers-Briqqs  Type. indicator 

The  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator   (MBTI)   is  a  forced 
choice  self-report  inventory  designed  in  1945  by  Isabel 
Briggs  Myers  (1962)  .     In  its  development  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years,   it  has  undergone  a  number  of  revisions.  The 
current  revision  is  Portfl  P.     The  MBTI  is  intended  to  measure 
the  four  dichotomOus  variables  of  the  Jungian  model  of 
personality:     (1)   extraversion-introversion  (E  I)   or  whether 
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the  person  is  basicaily  oriented  toward  the  outer  world  of 
people  and  things  or  the  inner  world  of  concepts  and  ideaa; 
(2)  sensation-intuition  (SN)   or  whether  the  person  basically 
perceives  his  world  directly  thifoUgh  the  five  senses  Q£ 
indirectly  by  way  df  his  intuition  or  imaginative  possi- 
bilities;   (3)   thinking-'feeling   (Tf)   oS  whether  the  person 
basically  arrives  at  judgments  about  his  perceptions  oi  hia 
world  by  irapersonal  and  logical  of  by  subjective  proeesseS/ 
and  (4)   judging-pef ceiving   (JP)   of  whethef  the  person 
basically  prefers  to  take  a  judgrnental  attitude  Of  an  under- 
standing, perceptive  attitude  towafd  his  enVif enment ,  Myef9 
(1970)   defines  these  pfefefences  ad  follows j 


Extraversion   (E) > 
he  will  use  it  in  the 
outer  world  of  people 
and  things,   in  actidh/ 
making  confident  use 
of  trial  and  error i 


Ei  Pfefefence 
If  he  pfefefd 
to  use  his  fa^ 
vofite  process 
for  - 


Intf over sion   (l) / 
he  will  use  it  in  the 
innef  world  of  idea/ 
liking  to  reflect  at 
length  before  acting. 


Sensing   (S)  , 
(the  five  senses) 
he  will  tend  to  be 
realistic,  practical^ 
observant,  fun-loving^ 
good  at  remembering 
and  working  with 
facts . 


SN  Preference 
If  he  pfefefS 
to  perceive 
things  thfough 


Intuition   (N) y 
he  will  tend  to  value 
imagination,  inspira- 
tions and  possibili- 
ties,  and  will  be 
good  at  new  ideas, 
projects  and  problem 
solving. 
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Thinking   (T) , 
he  will  tend  to 
analyze,  weigh  the 
facts,  and  "think" 
that  impersonal 
logic  is  a  surer 
guide  than  human 
likes  and  dislikes, 


TF  PrefeteiiG^. 
If  he  prefers 
to  make  judg-* 
ments  by  means 
of  - 


Feeling  (P) , 
he  will  tend  to 
sympathise,  weigh  the 
personal  values,  and 
"feel"  that  human 
likes  and  dislikes 
ar'e  more  impoi'tant 
than  logie. 


Judging  (J) 
attitude,  using 
T  or  F,   he  will 
live  in  a  planned, 
decided,  orderly 
way,  aiming  to 
regulate  life 
and  control  it. 


JP  Preferenee 
If  he  prefers 
to  face  the 
oute^  World  in 
a  - 


perceptive  (P) 
attitude,   using  S  0£ 
N>  he  will  live  in  a 
flexible,  spontaneous 
Way,  aiming  to  under- 
stand life  and  adapt 
to  it. 


Each  person  has  a  dominant  and  an  auxiliary  preferendQ  . 

t 

The  letter  designations  that  are  assigned  represent  a  per- 
son's dominant  choice.     This  is  the  choice  with  which  he  is 


most  familiar  and  comfortable  and  which  he  prefers  to  use 
most  of  the  time.     If  a  person  is  balanced  and  effective, 
however,  his  auxiliary  process  will  also  be  well  developed. 
The  dominant  and  auxiliary  preferences  are  not  seen  as 
rivals  but  as  complements  to  each  other.     Good  type  develop- 
ment assumes  the  ability  to  use  the  appropriate  preference 
at  the  appropriate  time.     The  ease  and  effectiveness  with 


which  he  can  shift  from  one  to  the  othet  and  the  effective- 
ness of  his  ability  to  utilize  the  contributions  which  each 
preference  can  make.     Since  it  is  a  self-report  instrument, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  in  any  given  case  the  MBTI 
type  could  be  wrong  no  matter  how  high  the  scores.  This 
must  be  considered  with  any  test  instrument.     In  the  words 
of  the  test  constructor,   "The  safe  and  proper  way  to  use 
the  Indicator  is  as  a    stimulus  to  the  user's  insight" 
(Myers,   1962) . 

The  MBTI  consists  of  166  forced  choice  items  of  a 
"non-threatening  nature"  which  normally  can  be  answered  easily 
within  fifty  minutes   (Sundberg,   1965) .     Scores  from  the 
subscales  are  treated  as  alternative  choices,  giving  the 
person's  dominant  preference  rather  than  as  scores  on  a 
trait  continuum.    While  each  dimension  may  be  studied  in  and 
of  itself,  the  particular  combination  of  subscales  is  re- 
corded by  letter  so  that  a  resulting  overall  preference 
type  can  be  conveniently  called,   for  example,  an  ESTJ  type, 
an  INFP  type,   or  an  ENFJ  type < 

Internal  consistency  reliabilities  for  the  scales 
range  from  .75  to  .85,  with  a  low  coefficient  of  .44  appear- 
ing for  TF   (Myers,   1962) .     Mendelson  (1965)   indicates  that 
in  general  the  reliabilities  of  the  test  are  like  those  of 
similar  self-report  inventories.     Concerning  construct 
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validity,  Strieker  and  Ross   (1964)   conclude,  on  the  basis 
of  analysis  of  content  of  the  scales  and  their  correlations 
with  a  wide  variety  of  tests,   that  the  SN  and  TF  scales  may 
reflect  the  dimensions  they  were  theorized  to  represent, 
but  that  EI  and  JP  are  more  questionable.     In  fact,  they 
write  that  the  Extraversion-Introversion  and  Judging- 
Perceiving  scales  may  reflect  something  quite  different  from 
their  postulated  dimensions.     Ross    (1963,   1966)   has  published 
separately  his  views  that  "the  scales  reflect  surface 
characteristics  other  than  the  typological  differences  for 
which  they  were  constructed."     Nevertheless,  the  MBTI  does 
appear  to  have  potential  utility  for  research  and  counsel- 
ing, if  the  scores  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their 
empirical  relationships,  rather  than  their  assumed  theoreti- 
cal significance   (Mendelson,   1965) .     Sundberg  (1965)  em- 
phasized the  MBTI's  appeal  as  a  theoretically  developed 
instrument  and  its  appeal  in  counseling.     The  information 
in  Figures  1  and  2  suggest  the  contribution  of  each  pre- 
ference to  each  type  pattern   (Myers,  1962). 
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Figure  1 

Contribution  Made  by  Each  Preference  to 
Each  Type  Sensing  Types 


With  Thinking 


ISTJ 

I  Depth  and  concentration 

S  Thoroughness  and  re- 
spect for  detail 

T  Realism,   analysis,  log- 
ic, critical  faculty 

J  Organization  


With  Feeling 


ISTP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 
S  Realism  and  observation 

T  Capacity  for  analysis 

and  logic 
P  Adaptability  


J 


ISPJ 

Depth  and  concentration 

Thoroughness  and  re- 
spect for  detail 

Sympathetic  handling  of 
people 

Organization 


Oi 


ISFP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 

S  Observation  and  atten- 
tion to  detail 

F  Capacity  for  devotion 
and  sympathy 

P  Adaptability   ^ 


(0 
^^ 

r) 

(0 
rf 
< 


H 

3 
rr 

0 

rr 


ESTP 

E  Ease  with  environment 

S  Observation,  realism, 
enjoyment,  reliance 
on  experience 

T  Impersonality,  with 
structural,  mechani- 
cal and  some  analy- 
tical ability 

P  Adaptability  


ESTJ 

E  Ease  with  environment 

S  Practicality,  observa- 
tion, reliance  on 
experience 

T  Logical,  executive, 
decisive,  critical, 
demands  efficiency 

J  Organization  


ESFP 

E  Ease  with  environment 
S  Observation,  realism, 
enjoyment,  reliance 
on  experience 
F  Sociability,  no  analy- 
tical powers 


P  Adaptability 


ESPJ 

E  Ease  with  environment 
S  Reliance  on  experience, 
observation,  no  analy- 
sis 

F  Sympathetic  awareness 
of  people,  grasp  of 
group  feeling 

J  Organization  ^ 
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Figure  2 

Contribution  Made  by  Each  preference 
to  Each  Type  Intuitives 


With  Feeling 


INFJ 

I  Depth  and  concentration 
N  Insight  and  penetration, 
originality,   grasp  of 
the  complicated 
F  Sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  handling  of 
people 

J  Organization  


With  Thinking 


INFP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 
N  Insight,   ingenuity,  grasp 
of  the  complicated 

F  Capacity  for  devotion  and 

sympathy 
P  Adaptability  


INT  J 

I  Depth  and  concentration 
N  Insight  and  penetration, 

originality,  grasp  of 

the  complicated 
T  Analysis,   logic,  imper-^ 

sonal  critical  faculty 

J  Organization  .    


INTP 

I  Depth  and  concentration 
N  Insight,   ingenuity > 

grasp  of  the  complica- 
ted 

T  Capacity  for  analysis 

and  logic 
P  Adaptability     


c 

1^ 


H 
3 
ft 
l-l 
O 
< 
(5 

ft 


ENFP 

E  Ease  with  environment 
N  Drive  for  projects, 

initiative,  versatility, 

ingenuity,  invention 
F  Enthusiasm,   insight  into 

people,  persuasiveness, 

charm 

P  Adaptability  


ENFJ 

E  Ease  with  environment 

N  Interest  in  possibilities, 

facility  with  language, 

insight 
F  Sympathetic  awareness  of 

people,  grasp  of  group 

feeling 
J  Organization 


ENTP 

E  Ease  with  environment 
N  Drive  for  projects > 

initiative,  versatility, 
ingenuity,  invention 
T  Objectivity,  analysis, 
some  executive  ability 

P  Adaptability  


m 
n 

< 


ENTJ 

E  Ease  with  environment 
N  Awareness  of  possibili- 
ties, insight,  ingenui- 
ty, bent  for  experiment 
F  Logical,  executive,  deci 
sive,  critical,  demands 
efficiency 

J  Organization 
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The  Holland  Vocational  Preference  Inventory 

The  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  (VPI)   is  a  voca- 
tional interest  checklist  composed  of  160  occupational  titles. 
A  subject  completes  the  inventory  by  indicating  either 
interest  or  lack  of  interest  in  each  of  the  listed  occupa- 
tions, or,  by  leaving  each  unmarked.     The  instrument  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  such  preferences  reflect  the  operation 
of  significant  personality  variables.     An  advantage  of  the 
approach  appears  to  be  that  subjects  can  provide  this  informa- 
tion without  feeling  that  it  is  particularly  self-revelatory 
(VPI  Manual,  1970) .    Test  administration  requires  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes. 

The  VPI  has  eleven  scales:     Realistic,  Intellectual, 
Social,  Conventional,  Enterprising,  Artistic,  Self-Control, 
Masculinity,  Status,   Infrequency,   and  Acquiescence.     The. first 
six  scales  identify  cultural  categories  of  vocational- 
personalities  and  environments.     The  other  five  are  utilized 
in  interpretation  of  results  and  in  relation  to  one's  general 
life  style  and  personal  effectiveness  within  the  specified 
category.     From  each  individual's  experience  he  develops 
habitual  ways  of  coping  psycnologically,   socially,  and 
physically.     Biological  and  social  heredity  combine  with  per- 
sonal history  to  create  this  coping  behavior  type.     The  test 
categorizes  the  subject  as  one  of  six  types;  Realistic, 
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Intellectual,  Social,  Conventional,  Enterprising,  or  Artistic 
(VPI  Manual,   1970)  . 

Each  of  the  similarly  titled  environmental  types  is 
dominated  by  a  given  type  of  personality  and  reflects  the 
personality  of  those  individuals  within  the  environment. 
People  search  for  environments  which  permit  the  exercise  of 
their  skills,  abilities,  and  attitudes.     Therefore,  behavior 
theoretically  can  be  explained  by  knowing  the  interaction  of 
one's  personality  pattern  and  environment.     For  instance,  a 
Realistic  person  in  an  Artistic  environment  may  have  problems. 

Holland  postulates  the  variables  represented  by  each  of 
the  six  scales: 

1.  Realistic:    This  scale  represents  the  following 
cluster  of  variables:     realism,  practicality, 
masculinity,  and  conventionality. 

2.  Intellectual:     The  Intellectual  Scale  measures 
a  cluster  of  variables  which  include  intellec- 
tuality,  intelligence,  unsociableness ,  scientisra, 
and  rationality. 

3.  Social:     The  Social  Scale  appears  to  measure  a 
cluster  of  variables  which  are  largely  contained 
in  the  analytic  label,    "oral  receptive,"  that 
is,  sociability,   femininity,  passivity,  problem 
solving  by  means  of  feeling  rather  than  think- 
ing, and  dependency. 

4.  Conventional:    The  Conventional  Scale  repre- 
sents much  of  the  meaning  implied  in  the 
concept,   conventionalism:     conformity,  a 
whole-hearted  uncritical  acceptance  of  cul- 
tural values  and  attitudes,  a  living  in  the 
eyes  of  others  with  its  emphasis  on  exces- 
sive self-control. 
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5.     Enterprising i    This  scale  has  been  called 
Enterprising  since  this  label  encompasses 
the  traits  commonly  associated  with  this 
scale:     dominance*  risk  taking>  sociability* 
and  enthusiast^* 


6.     Artistic:     The  Artistic  Scale  appears  fed 
tap  a  cluster  of  traits  which  are  typical 
of  "artistic"  persons t     artistic  interest, 
anxiety  and  immaturity*  expressiveness* 
originality,  uncohventionality ,  erratics 
effort  and  behavior* 

The  VPI  was  originally  developed  by  Holland  irt  l95B*  ^ 

and  has  been  revised  six  times*     The  most  recent  publida- 

tion  (1970)  ,  is  the  manual  used  in  this  study*     Both  th& 

manual  and  Holland's  book  The _ Psychology,  of  Vocational 

Choice  (1966)   outline  the  underlying  theory  of  personality 

and  vocational  choice  discussed  above*     The  scale  inter-* 

pretations  for  the  six  vocational  personality  types  to  be 

;i 

used  in  this  study  are  described  in  the  manual  as  folldwdj  J 

■j 

J 

1.  Realistic:  High  scorers  regard  themselves  ] 
as  practical-minded,  masculine,  and  normal  .  j 
people.  Their  hard  headed  orientation  is  | 
consistent  with  their  mechanical  skills  and 

interests  and  their  lack  of  skill  in  inter- 
personal relations >    low  social  interests* 
and  aversion  for  problems  requiring  sensi- 
tivity to  one's  own  feelings,   or  those  of 
others  as  in  the  arts  or  in  persuasive  roleg * 

2.  Intellectual:     High  scorers  are  concerned 
with  science,  mathematics,   and  theory* 
Prefer  to   'think  through"  problems  rather 
than   "act  out"  problems*     Deprecate  social* 
political,   and  business  activities*  Tend 
to  be  bright,   scholarly,   and  persistent* 
Have  high  educational  aspirations* 
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3.  Social:    Have  social  interests,  prefer  teach- 
ing or  therapeutic  roles.     Are  responsible, 
accepting  of  feminine  impulses  and  roles,  and 
facile  and  insightful  in  interpersonal  re- 
lationships.    High  scorers  have  good  role 
playing  ability  and  the  ability  to  relate 

to  others,  or  the  ability  to  form  "close"  as 
opposed  to  "superficial"  relationships. 

4.  Conventional:     Are  conventional  (conforming, 
status-oriented,  ethnocentric,  not  original). 
Have  introcepted  the  culture  with  unusual 
completeness.     Often  appear  controlled,  de- 
fensive.    Prefer  structured  rote  verbal  and 
numerical  activities.     Generally  prefer 
subordinate  roles.     They  seem  to  achieve 
their  goals  by  conforming,   living  by  the 
rules,  and  ordering  their  lives.     In  this 
fashion,  they  obtain  satisfaction  and 
simultaneously  avoid  conflict  and  anxiety 
which  appear  to  be  aroused  by  ambiguous 
situations  and  problems  of  interpersonal 
relationships.     Their  habitual  subordi- 
nation of  their  personal  needs  appears 

to  make  them  generally  productive  and 
effective  in  well-structured  tasks.  Their 
values  and  attitudes  are  essentially  those 
of  the  businessman  with  strong  identifi- 
cations with  power,  externals,  money,  and 
status . 

5.  Enterprising:     Dominant,   sociable,  cheer- 
ful, and  adventurous.     Differ  from  Conven- 
tional high  scorers  in  their  need  for  ambig- 
uous verbal  tasks  rather  than  structured 
activity  and  a  greater  need  for  power.  Pre- 
fer social  interaction  as  a  medium  of  per- 
sonal expression,  but  dislike  well-defined 
language  or  work  situations.     Conceive  of 
themselves  as  strong,  masculine  leaders. 
Regard  their  verbal  and  persuasive  skills 

as  their  greatest  assets.     Have  strong 
needs  to  achieve  and  secure  high  status. 
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6.    Artistic:    Have  artistic,  musical,  and 

literary  interests.     Resemble  the  stereo- 
type of  the  artist  in  some  ways — may  be 
immature,  anxious,  sensitive,  and  feminine. 
Tend  to  be  original,  imaginative,  complex, 
unconventional,  and  introverted. 

The  evidence  for  the  VPI's  construct  validity  found  in 
the  literature   (Holland,   1960,  1961,  1962)   as  well  as  in  the 
published  and  unpublished  research  reported  in  the  manual, 
lends  support  to  its  continued  use.     Folsom  (1969)   found  that 
most  people  present  personal  characteristics  which  reflect 
combinations  of  two  or  more  personality  types.     His  results 
indicated  that  Holland's  description  of  the  six  personality 
types  are  generally  in  agreement  with  the  way  students  within 
the  types  describe  themselves  on  the  seven  scales  of  the 
College  Student  Questionnaire.     In  attempting  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  relationships  between  the  VPI  scales  and 
the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI) ,  Polsora  (1969) 
reports  only  minimal  common  factor  variance. 

Predictive  validity  efficiency  is  only  moderate  (VPI 
Manual,  1970) .     In  fact,  Holland  and  Lutz   (1967)   found  in  a 
study  that  the  use  of  the  VPI  was  less  effective  in  predicting 
a  student's  vocational  choice  than  simply  asking  the  student 
to  express  a  vocational  choice.     Andrews   (1971),  however,  after 
studying  the  VPI  profiles  of  eighty-nine  male  adults  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  55,  reports  that  from  personality- job 
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comparisons,  significant  results  were  obtained  to  support 
Holland's  premise  that  people  search  out  environments  and 
hence  vocations  that  are  compatible  with  their  personalities. 

Reliability  coefficients  of  the  internal  consistency 
(Kuder -Richardson  Formula  21)   of  the  VPI  scales  have  moderate 
to  high  homogeneity  of  content   (VPI  Manual,   1970) .  They 
range  from  .76  to  .89  for  the  six  VPI  scales  of  interest  in 
the  present  study.     The  test-retest  reliability  coefficients 
on  the  six  scales  vary,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time 
between  administrations.     The  correlation  range  for  a  time 
lapse  of  six  weeks  is   .74  to  .98;   for  one  year,    .61  to  .86; 
and  for  four  years,    .45  to   .61   (VPI  Manual,   1970) .  Signifi- 
cant correlations  have  been  obtained  between  certain  scales 
and  selected  scales  from  the  MMPI,  Gordon  Personal  Profile, 
Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  Kuder  Preference  Record, 
and  Cattell's  16  PF  test   (French,   1965).     Bailey  (1971),  in 
an  elaborate  canonical  analysis  of  variables  from  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank's  Basic  Scales,   and  from  the 
Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule,  used  "judges"  classi- 
fications of  the  subjects  into  VPI  categories.     Even  with 
this  kind  of  analysis  and  a  premise  of  doubting  a  relation- 
ship, he  concluded  that  "the  two  psychological  domains  of 
personality  and  vocational  interest  are  related."  Holland 
had  stated  this  twelve  years  earlier   (1959) . 
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The  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale 

The  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale   (RCRS)  was 
developed  by  John  E.  Muthard  and  Leonard  A.  Miller  in  1968. 
It  is  an  instrument  devised  to  provide  means  for  evaluating 
the  performance  of  rehabilitation  counselors.     It  is  intended 
to   (1)   facilitate  reliable  and  discriminating  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  staff,    (2)   aid  counselors  in  describing 
their  performance  and  progress,  and  (3)   for  agency  directors 
in  determining  staff  development  needs.     The  RCRS  was  de- 
veloped as  a  project  of  the  Joint  Liaison  Committee  of  the 
State  Agency  Directors  and  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Educa- 
tors and  published  as  Volume  6  of  Studies  in  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  Training  which  are  supported  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa-  . 
tion  and  Welfare. 

The  RCRS  consists  of  thirty-two  statements,  sixteen 
in  Form  A  and  sixteen  in  an  equivalent  Form  B.     The  total 
score  of  both  forms  is  generally  used  in  rating  the  re- 
habilitation counselor.     Each  rating  statement  is  followed 
by  a  seven-point  rating  continuum  over  which  "all  the 
counselors  you  have  known  might  be  distributed. "  The 
counselor's  supervisor  is  instructed  to  rate  the  counselor, 
comparing  him  with   "others  you  have  known."     From  the  total 
point  count,   the  counselor  comparisons  can  be  used  for 
assessment . 


In  both  the  test  developmental  group  and  the  <2r6sa 
validation  group,   factor  analysis  indicated  the  presehcJd 
of  four  basic  factors.     Only  items  with  centroid  iactQt 
loadings  of  .30  or  more  in  the  developmental  group  wef^ 
included  in  the  test.     The  four  basic  factors  are  knowledge, 
placement,  attitude,  and  interpersonal  skills »  Reliability 
studies  between  the  two  forms,  on  the  four  factors,  reV^al 
correlations  from  .63  to  .84.     For  the  entire  scale,  Fornix 
A  and  B,   a  .89  reliability  coefficient  is  reported*  TeSt^ 
retest  reliabilities  range  from  i84  to  i92t     Different  rate? 
reliability  coefficients  are  reported  for  total  scores  at 
.76  and  .72   (Muthard  &  Miller,    1968) ; 
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CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 

Design 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  value  of 
patterns  of  rehabilitation  counselor  personal  characteris- 
tics which  may  be  associated  with  performance  in  a  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency.     The  counselor  per- 
formance criteria  used  in  this  research  were  determined 
in  a  previous  study  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation   (DVR)   Research  Section   (Meyer,   1971) .  The 
DVR  study  hypothesis  was  that  the  high  achieving   (high  case 
closure  production)   counselor  is  also  the  high  quality 
performance  counselor.     Each  DVR  district  supervising 
counselor  in  the  state  of  Florida,  considering  all  of  the 
counselors  under  his  supervision  with  at  least  six  months 
experience,  selected  his  two  highest  and  two  lowest  achiev- 
ing counselors.     He  then  rated  these  four  counselors,  using 
the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale   (RCRS) .     Some  low 
achieving  counselors  were  assigned  RCRS  scores  that  rated 
them  high  achievers  and  some  high  achievers  were  rated  low 
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on  the  RCRS.     The  mean  of  the  high  achievers'  RCRS  ratings* 
however,  was  significantly  higher  than  the  low  achievers^ 
at  the  .001  level.     The  conclusion  from  that  study  was  that 
"there  is  a  high  positive  relationship  with  counselors  whQ 
are  high  producers  and  the  performance  of  high  quality 
work"   (Meyer,   1971) . 

The  high  or  low  case  closure  classification  and  the  RGRS 
rating  for  each  counselor  in  the  DVR  study  were  made  available 
to  this  investigator.     These  two  performance  evaluations  be- 
came the  dependent  criterion  variables  in  the  present  study. 

Two  individual   "type"  tests  of  personal  characteristid 
patterns  were  administered  to  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
sample.     The  instruments  are  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
(MBTI)   and  the  Holland  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  (VPI) * 
The  independent  variables  were  the  twenty-two  possible 
patterns  of  personal  characteristics  identified  by  the  twa 
instruments.     Sixteen  of  the  possible  patterns  are  from  th^ 
MBTI,  and  six  patterns,   from  the  VPI. 

The  independent  variables  were  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  value  in  predicting  the  counselor 
performance  ratings.     The  data  analysis  goal  was  the. 
identification  of  that  weighted  combination  of  inde- 
pendent variables  which  maximally  differentiates  between 
both  the  high/low  case  closers  and  the  high/low 


RCRS  rated  rehabilitation  counselors.     The  counselor  RCRS 
rating  is  considered  high  when  the  supervisory  counselor 
credits  him  or  her  with  168  or  mote  o£  the  possible  224 
points   (75  per  cent) .     Low  is  less  than  168. 

Sample 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  ninety-two  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  currently  employed  by  the  Florida  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation   (DVR) .     These  counselors  were 
included  in  the  sample  of  174  in  the  1970  study  by  the 
Florida  DVR  Research  Section   (Meyer >   1971) .  Seventy-five 
in  that  study  have  since  left  the  agency.     The  remaining 
ninety-nine  were  located  throughout  Florida  in  fifteen 
of  the  sixteen  district  DVR  offices.     One  district  did 
not  participate  in  the  previous  study  since  only  counselors 
employed  at  least  six  months  v/ere  included.     That  district 
had  no  counselors  in  this  category  at  the  time  of  that 
study. 

The  ninety-nine  counselor  subjects  still  with  the 
agency  at  the  origin  of  this  study  were  identified  by  their 
agency  employee  code  number.     The  previous  research  data 
also  provided  this  investigator^  included  district  location 
for  each  of  the  counselor  numbers,   the  high-low  case  closure 
classification   (Table  1) ,  the  RCRS  total  score   (Tables  2  and 
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Table  1 

Counselor  Annual  Case  Closure  Record 
(Comparative  Number  of  Cases  Closed  Rehabilitated) 


High  N  =  56 
Counselor 
Number 


1013 

1024 

1033 

1061 

1070 

1074 

1093 

1117 

1128 

1141 

1147 

1157 

1174 

1185 

1205 

1223 

1245 

1247 

1262 

1266 

1267 

1271 

1272 

1296 

1301 

1311 

1315 

1325 

1345 

1346 

1366 

1373 

1381 

1383 

1395 


Low  N  =  43 
Counselor 
Number  

1017 

1023  j 

1059  I 

1089  -j 

1099  i 

1146 

1183 

1213 

1220 

1290 

1299 

1302 

1343  ■-:?< 

1360 

1379 

1394F  I 
1396  ■ 
1400 
1413 

1417  . 

1421  •■  i 

1427  I 

1448  j 

1463 

1466F 

1486 

1495  1 

1500 

1501 

1519 

1528 

1549 

1557 

1587F 

1588 
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Table  1  (Continued) 


High  N  =  56  Low  N  =  43 

Counselor  Counselor 
Number   Number 


1402 

1606 

1404 

1623F 

1405 

1625 

1408F 

1627 

1433 

1628 

1436 

1642 

1474 

1645 

1479F 

1947 

1481 

1491 

1498 

1499 

1512 

1515 

1529 

1532 

1555 

1569 

1590F 

1599 

1630 

F  =  Female,  all  other  counselors  are  male 


Table  2 


Counselors  Rated  "High"  by  Their  Supervisors 
on  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale  (RCRS) 

High  Rating:     Out  of  224  possible  points  on  the  RCRS, 
these  counselors  received  at  least  168  or  75%  of  the  Total 


Counselor  RCRS 
Number  Total 


1013 

208 

1024 

206 

1033 

177 

1070 

187 

1074 

211 

1089 

169 

1093 

202 

1128 

203 

1141 

190 

1146 

174 

1174 

204 

1183 

169 

1185 

186 

1213 

174 

1245 

183 

1247 

201 

1262 

180 

1266 

198 

1267 

190 

1271 

210 

1296 

186 

1299 

168 

1301 

190 

1315 

200 

1325 

193 

1345 

195 

1346 

203 

1360 

173 

1366 

209 

1373 

190 

1381 

195 

1383 

184 

13  94 

183 

1404 

193 

Table  2  (Continued) 


Counselor  RCRS 
Number   Total 


1405 

185 

1408 

180 

1433 

184 

1436 

198 

1448 

172 

1466 

182 

1479 

185 

1481 

190 

1491 

199 

1495 

174 

1498 

211 

1499 

195 

1500 

170 

1515 

201 

1529 

174 

1532 

191 

1555 

180 

1569 

168 

1599 

168 

1626 

187 

1630 

199 

1645 

188 

1947 

174 

N  =  57 

Mean  Score  =  188.4 
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Table  3 

Counselors  Rated  "Low"  by  Their  Supervisors 
on  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale  (RCRS) 

Low  Rating:     Less  than  168  points 


Counselor  RCRS 
Number  Total 


1017 

140 

1023 

82 

1059 

140 

1061 

121 

1099 

141 

1117 

118 

1147 

154 

1157 

154 

1205 

163 

1220 

110 

1223 

133 

1271 

151 

1290 

139 

1302 

158 

1311 

160 

1343 

151 

1379 

155 

1395 

155 

1396 

152 

1400 

108 

1402 

151 

1413 

140 

1417 

137 

1421 

133 

1427 

160 

1463 

126 

1474 

141 

1486 

142 

1501 

147 

1512 

145 

1519 

161 

1528 

136 

1549 

161 

Table  3  (Continued) 


Counselor  RCRS 
Number  Total 


1557 

163 

1587 

161 

1588 

143 

1590 

155 

1606 

146 

1623 

108 

1627 

154 

1628 

156 

1642 

116 

N  =  42 


Mean  Score  =  142.07 


and  the  sex  of  each  subject.     The  male  or  female  identifi- 
cation was  included  because  of  the  VPI  and  MBTI  scale 
differentiations  between  male  and  female.     Each  counselor 
had  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half  years  of  employment 
experience  with  Florida  DVR.     No  distinctions  were  made  in 
this  study  regarding  educational  background  or  other 
biographical  data. 

Seven  of  the  original  sample  of  ninety-nine  were  not 
available  at  the  time  of  the  data  collection.     Two  had  left 
the  agency,  one  was  hospitalized  in  a  neck  brace,  one  re-  ■ 
fused  to  take  the  inventories,  and  three  were  out  of  their 
districts  on  the  day  of  the  investigator's  visit  for  test- 
ing. 

Data  Collection 

Data  were  obtained  by  administering  the  MBTI  and  the 
VPI  to  each  of  the  ninety-two  subjects.     A  memorandum  of 
introduction  of  the  investigator  was  sent  each  district 
director  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion State  Director,  Mr.  Craig  Mills.     This  memorandum 
stated  that  the  study  intended  to  identify  a  typical  pro- 
file of  personal  characteristic  patterns  of  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  two  years  experience  and  tenure.  Each 


subject  was  given  the  option  of  participating  or  not  in 

the  study.     Encouragement  to  participate  stressed  the 

confidentiality  of  the  data,   individual  feedback  of 

test  results  from  the  instruments  used,  and  assurance 

of  absence  of  any  relationship  of  these  data  to  their 

agency  status.     Time  convenient  to  both  the  subjects  and 

the  district  directors  was  arranged  for  the  test  administration. 

The  VPI  was  scored  by  the  investigator,  and  the  MBTI 
was  scored  by  a  computer  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  of  Florida  MBTI  Typology  Laboratory  Director,  Dr. 
Mary  M.  McCaulley.     Computer  printouts  on  each  counselor's 
MBTI  type  were  obtained,   and  one  copy,  as  agreed,  was  mailed 
to  each  counselor  who  participated. 

With  the  data  collected,  there  were  four  separate 
sources  of  information  available  on  each  subject:  (1) 
the  counselor's  High-low  case  closure  rating,    (2)   the  RCRS 
total  score,    (3)   the  MBTI  type  category  classification 
(one  of  16) ,  and  (4)   the  six  scales  of  the  VPI.     The  VPI 
has  eleven  individual  scores,   six  "type"  classifications, 
and  five  additional  scales.     Only  the  first  six,   the  primary 
vocational  personality  "types,"  were  used  in  this  study. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  statistical  treatment  consisted  of  a  two-group 
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discriminant  analysis  both  between  high  achiever  and  low 
achiever   (case  closure)   counselors  and  between  high  and  low 
RCRS  rated  Counselors.     These  analyses  were  made  to  determine 
which  of  the  twenty-two  type  patterns  discriminated  between 
the  high  case  closer  and  the  low  case  closer,  and  between 
a  counselor  who  is  rated  high  on  the  RCRS  and  one  rated  low. 
Two-group  discriminant  analysis  is  a  statistical  process 
using  a  weighted  linear  composite  of  a  set  of  predictor 
variables  for  each  of  two  groups .     The  process  maximizes 

1 

the  differences  between  each  of  the  means  of  each  variable 
between  groups. 

The  reduction  of  multiple  measurements  to  a  single 
weighted  composite  is  the  key  to  discriminant-function 
analysis.     By  assigning  appropriate  weighting  coefficients, 
several  scores  can  be  transformed  to  a  single  score  which 
has  maximum  potential  for  distinguishing  between  members  of 
two  groups.     In  this  manner,  the  multivariate  problem  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  univariate  problem,   and  assignment  of 
individuals  between  two  groups  depend  upon  the  value  of  a 
single  variable   (Overall  &  Klett,   1972) . 

Discriminant-function  analysis  is  useful  in  problems 
involving  questions  of  differences  between  two  groups  of 
individuals  and  appropriate  assignment  of  individuals 
between  the  groups.     Where  p^  different  measurements  are 
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available  for  each  individual,  correlated  or  uncorrelated, 

even  on  completely  different  scales,  appropriate  assignment 

to  groups  is  possible.     Solving  a  discriminant-function 

problem  involves  determining  the  weight  to  be  given  each 

of  the  original  £  measurements,   in  order  that  the  resulting 

composite  score  will  have  maximum  utility  in  distinguishing 

between  members  of  the  two  groups.     Assuming  that  such  an 

unknown  set  of  weighting  coefficients  exists  to  define  this 

composite,  the  desired  discriminant-function  model  is 

y  =  a^x,   +  a„XT   ...  +  a        where  a  ,  a„   ...  a    are  the 
-'1122  pp  12  p 

weighting  coefficients  to  be  applied  to  the  £  original 
individual  scores. 

To  determine  the  optimal  values  for  the  weighting 
coefficients  so  that  the  difference  between  mean  scores  for 
the  two  groups  will  be  maximized  relative  to  the  variation 
within  groups  is  the  problem.     That  is,  the  F  ratio  between 
groups  will  be  maximum  (Overall  &  Klett,  1972). 

Manual  computation  in  discriminant-function  analysis 
is  an  involved  procedure.     The  z-score  for  each  group  mean 
is  computed,  a  discriminant-function  score  value  can 
be  accepted  as  a  cutting  point  for  classifying  individuals 
in  the  two  groups.     Unit-normal  distribution  tables  can  be 
used  to  do  this.     Histograms  are  often  used  in  this  pro- 
cedure of  cutting  point  determination.     However,  in  this 
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study  biomedical  computer  program  BMD07M  (Dixort,   1971)  Wa§ 
used.     This  program  computes  those  optimal  weighting 
coefficients  that  provide  maximum  separation  betWeeft  th& 
groups.     It  provides   (1)   group  means  and  standard  d^=* 
viations,    (2)   the  within-groups  covariance  matrix,    (3)  tha 
within-groups  correlation  matrix,    (4)  discriminant-function 
coefficients,    (5)    the  Mahalanobis        and  associated  E'-^ratio 
test  statistics  and  (6)   frequency  distributions   (Dixoil/   1971)  . 
This  data  analysis  determined  the  discriminative  value  of 
rehabilitation  counselors'  personal  characteristidS ,  measured 
by  twenty-two  variables  from  the  MBTI  and  the  VPI  as  they 
relate  to  counselor  performance  criteria  of  case  closure 
productivity  and  supervisory  rating. 

The  BMD07M  computer  program  also  provides  a  danonidal 
correlation  in  the  printout.     Canonical  correlation  id  a 
technique  permitting  the  correlation  of  ]^  measures  of  x  with 
3[  measures  of  y.     Canonical  analysis  determines  the  linear 
combinations  of  x  which  are  most  highly  correlated  with 
linear  combinations  of  y.     It  identifies  the  "components"  of 
one  set  that  are  most  highly  related   (linearly)    to  the  "ddm- 
ponents"  of  the  other  set  of  variables.     This  allows  art 
examination  of  both  criterion  variables  at  once  with  the 
twenty-two  independent  variables  to  assess  any  possible 
overlap  or  interaction  effect. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  DATA 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  data  will  be  reported 
as  they  apply  to  the  eight  hypotheses.     Stepwise  Discrimina- 
tion Analysis  and  Stepwise  Regression  techniques  were  used 
to  analyze  the  data  obtained  from  the  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicator  (MBTI)  and  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory 
(VPI)  data.    The  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Rating  Scale  (RCRS) 
and  the  number  of  case  closures  by  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor sample  were  used  as  the  criteria  of  counselor  ratings. 

First  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  high  ratings  by 
their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal  characteris- 
tics of  similar  and  identifiable  types,   as  measured  by  the 
MBTI. 


Second  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  high  ratings  by 
their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types  a3 
measured  by  the  VPI. 

Third  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  low  ratings  by 
their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
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characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types  as 
measured  by  the  MBTI. 


Fourth  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  low  ratings  by 
their  supervisors  on  the  RCRS  will  have  personal 
characteristics  of  similar  and  identifiable  types  as 
measured  by  the  VPI. 

The  analyses  did  not  indicate  any  significant  high-low 
RCRS  differentiation  by  the  MBTI  or  the  VPI.     Similar  and 
identifiable  MBTI  or  VPI  types  of  personal  characteristies 
were  not  found  for  rehabilitation  counselors  receiving  high 
or  low  RCRS  ratings.    As  shown  in  Table  4,  significant 
differences  were  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  F  ratios. 
Based  upon  these  results,  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  hypotheses  are  rejected. 

Fifth  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  with  high  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  MBTI. 


Sixth  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  with  high  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  VPI, 

Seventh  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  with  low  case  closure 
records  will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and 
identifiable  types  as  measured  by  the  MBTI. 


Summary  of  Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis i 
Rehabilitation  Couifiselor  Rating  Scale  Griterioft 
"with  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  and  Myers=^Brigg§ 
Type  Indicator  Sub-^SCale  Independent  Variables 


Variablg! 

Soured  _ 

 F-Rat.i<^ 

I 

VPI  R^alistie 

2.205? 

VPl  Intel iectual 

3 

VPI  gocsigil 

3v026a 

4 

VPI  Gonv^ntiorial 

OiOOSO 

S 

VPi  Eiiterpfisinf 

0.845^ 

S 

VPI  Artistic 

0.2150 

? 

VPI  Self  CdntrQl 

0.0651 

3 

VPI  Masculinity 

0.018^ 

a 

10 

VPi  Infrequency 

0.6001 

11 

VPi  Acquiescence 

0.4792 

12 

MBTi  Extrovertive-introvertiv^ 

1.128^ 

13 

MBTI  Sensing-^Intuitiv^ 

0.5624 

14 

MBTi  Thinking-'Feeling 

0.3608 

IS 

MBTi  jvidging-Perceiving 

0.340? 

Degrees  of  Freedom  t  1  arid  90 
None  significant 
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Eighth  Hypothesis 

Rehabilitation  counselors  with  low  case  closure  records 
will  have  personal  characteristics  of  similar  and  identi- 
fiable types  as  measured  by  the  VPI . 

The  analysis  did  not  indicate  any  significant  high-low 

case  closure  differentiation  by  the  MBTI  or  the  VPI. 

Similar  MBTI  or  VPI  types  of  personal  characteristics  were 
1 

not  found  for  rehabilitation  counselors  with  either  high  or 
low  case  closure  ratings.     As  shown  in  Table  5,  significant 
differences  were  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  F  ratios  of  the 
"types"  used  in  this  study.     Based  upon  these  results,  the 
fifth,   sixth,   seventh,   and  eighth  hypotheses  are  rejected. 

The  discriminant  analysis  technique  was  used  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  which,   if  any,  of  the  thirty-five 
original  variables   (Table  13)   discriminated  high  case 
closure  rehabilitation  counselors  from  low  case  closure 
rehabilitation  counselors.     Of  these  thirty-five  original 
variables,   fifteen  were  found  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  groups  more  often.     When  the  means  and  standard  de- 
viations across  the  two  groups  by  variable  were  considered, 
little  variation  was  exhibited   (Table  7) . 

Using  these  fifteen  retained  variables,   the  sample  was 
divided  into  two  groups  at  the  median  RCRS  score.  These 
two  groups  were  then  submitted  to  discriminant  analysis  to 
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Table  5 

Summary  of  Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis j 
Counselor  Case  Closure  Rating  as  the  Criterion 
with  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  and  Myers-Briggs 
Type  Indicator  Scales  the  Independent  Variables 


Variable 


Source 


F-Ratio 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


VPI  Realistic 

VPI  Intellectual 

VPI  Social 

VPI  Conventional 

VPI  Enterprising 

VPI  Artistic 

VPI  Self  Control 

VPI  Masculinity 

VPI  Status 

VPI  Infrequency 

VPI  Acquiescence 

MBTI  Extrovertive-Introvertive 

MBTI  Sensing-Intuitive 

MBTI  Thinking-Feeling 

MBTI  Judging-Perceiving 


0.8721 

5.1752 

0.3378 

2.2674 

0.0445 

0.1705 

2 .0847 

1.1968 

1  .0327 

9.7803* 

1.0381 

0,0098 

2.4729 

0.0060 

0.5415 


Degrees  of  Freedom:  1  and  90 
*Significant  at   .01  level 
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Table  8 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance: 
case  Closures  and  Vocational  Preference  Inventory 
and  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  Sub-Scales 


Entire  Sample 
Sum  of 

DF  Squares  Mean  Square  F  Ratio 

Regression  1  8.856  8.856  9.838 

Residual  90  81.014  0.900 


Variables  in  Equation 

One  Significant  Variable  at  .01  Level  =  VPI  Infrequency 

Y    =     -1.34751     +     0.03152  ^  . 

xinf requency 

Multiple  R  =  0.3139 

i.e.,   in  excess  of  99%  of  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  case  closures  is  not 
accounted  for  by  the  VPI  and  MBTI  results. 
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determine  if  they  were  in  fact  different  with  respect  to 
the  variables.     The  same  analysis  was  performed,  except 
the  group  division  was  on  the  basis  of  case  closure  rate. 
In  neither  instance  was  a  significant  discrimination 
found   (Table  9)  . 

The  MBTI  and  VPl  do  not  provide  measures  which  dis- 
criminate high-rated  RCRS  counselors  from  low-rated  RCRS 
counselors,  nor  high-case-closure  rehabilitation  counselors 
from  low-case-closure  rehabilitation  counselors.  Since 
there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  group- 
ings,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation 
between  each  of  the  criterion  variables  and  the  MBTI  and 
VPI  variables. 

The  one  variable,  Infrequency,  on  the  VPI  which  ob- . 
tained  significance,  was  not  one  of  the   "types"  selected 
for  use  in  this  study.     Only  one  of  thirty-five  variables 
is  less  than  chance  expectation.     This  finding  is,  there- 
fore,  not  considered  as  affecting  the  study  results. 

The  two  inventories,   the  MBTI  and  VPI,  proved  to  be 
acceptable  non-threatening  instruments  to  the  counselors  in 
the  sample.     of  the  original  ninety-nine  rehabilitation 
counselors  in  the  State  of  Florida  selected  for  this  sample, 
the  investigator  was  successful  in  administering  both  in-  ■. 
ventories  to  ninety-two.     These  ninety-two  were  located  in 
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Table  9 

Number  of  Cases  Classified  into  Appropriate 
Group,  Using  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory 
and  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  Data 


I.     Number  of  cases  classified  into  the  correct  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  Rating  Scale  group. 

Low  RCRS  High  RCRS 

Low  RCRS  24    (60%)  16  (40%) 

High  RCRS  15    (29%)  37  (71%) 


II.  Number  of  cases  classified  into  the  correct  case  closure 
group  (High  or  Low  case  closure  counselor) . 


Low  Closure  High  Closure 

Low  Closure  2  7   (69%)  12  (31%) 

High  Closure  14   (26%)  39  (74%) 
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Table  10 


A  Comparison  of  Vocational  Preference  Inventory 
Normative  Sample  Standard  Scores  and  Standard  Scores 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Counselors  in  this  Study 


Employed  Adults 
Majority  College 
Graduates 
(Manual,  1970) 


Rehabilitation 
Counselors 
This 
Study  


Scale 


Mean  Standard  Scale      Grand  Means 


Difference 


Realistic 

Intellectual 

Social 

Conventional 

Enterprising 

Artistic 

Self-control 

Masculinity 

Status 

Inf requency 

Acquiescence 


52.0 
54.0 
54.0 
56.0 
60.0 
54.0 
53.0 
51.0 
55.0 
47.0 
54.0 


50.3 
51.1 
59.9 
49.5 
54.9 
53.5 
53.4 
45.7 
52.0 
47.6 
52.8 


-  1.7 

-  2.9 
+  5.9 

-  6.5 

-  5.1 

-  0.5 
+  0.4 

-  5.3 

-  3.0 
+  0.6 

-  1.2 
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all  but  one  of  the  sixteen  district  offices  of  the  Florida 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation   (DVR) .     Almost  all 
of  the  rehabilitation  counselors  taking  the  inventories  were 
cooperative.     Only  two  indicated  to  the  investigator  that 
the  time  away  from  their  work  was  not  justifiable.  Varying 
degrees  of  interest  in  the  two  measurement  instruments  were 
expressed.     There  are  no  limitations  timewise  for  the  com- 
pletion of  either  inventory.     Several  of  the  counselors 
took  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours.     Others  were  finished 
with  both  in  thirty  to  forty  minutes.     The  average  time  was 
one  hour.  ' 

In  almost  every  district,   the  investigator  was  told 
that   "this  district  will  ruin  all  your  statistics."  Typi- 
cally every  individual  counselor  felt  his  particular  re- 
sponses were  unique  to  him  or  her.     This  investigator's' 
observations  would  indicate  that  both  inventories  were  taken 
by  all  of  the  rehabilitation  counselors  with  a  sincere  and 
honest  attitude.     And  although,  as  the  results  indicate,  no 
significant  predictive  capabilities  were  found  for  the  two 
inventories,   a  wealth  of  data  was  accumulated;  and,  as 
suggested  by  many  of  the  counselors,   all  possible  individual 
patterns  did  result. 
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MBTI 

The  MBTI  is  a  "type"  measuring  instrument  providing 
sixteen  overall  type  classifications  of  individual  personal 
characteristics.     Tables  11  and  12  demonstrate  the  wide 
divergence  of  rehabilitation  counselor  patterns.  This 
sample  has  representatives  in  all  of  the  sixteen  MBTI 
types.     Even  in  those  types  with  only  two  counselors,  both 
high  and  low  case  closure  counselors  are  found.     No  one  type 
predominates . 

McCaulley,  MBTI  Typology  Laboratory  Director  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  has  found  this  divergence  signifi- 
cant within  itself.  There  is  no  one  "type"  of  rehabili- 
tation counselor  who  produces,  nor  one  who  does  not. 
Other  counseling  specialties  have  been  found  to  possess 
concentrations  of  specific  patterns.     The  capacity  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  professional  rehabilitation 
counseling  positions  is  apparently  dependent  upon  factors 
other  than  personality  types,   at  least  as  measured  by  the 
two  instruments  used  in  this  study.    -  .  , 

Extravertive   (E)    or  Introvertive   (I)  characteristics 
appear  to  have  negligible  influence  upon  rehabilitation 
counselor  ratings.     Yet  Introverts    (I)   who  are  also  In- 
tuitives   (N)   were  less  prevalent  in  the  total  sample  and 
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Table  11 

A  Summary  of  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
Sub-Scale  Results  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Counselors  in  this  Study 


Total  Sample 

1.  Introverted 
Extraverted 

2 .  Judging 
Perceptive 

3.  Sensing 
Intuitive 

4.  Thinking 
Feeling 


High  Closures  Low  Closures 

1.  Introverted  20  15 
Extraverted  33  24 

2.  Judging  28  19 
Perceptive  25  20 

3.  Sensing  31  19 
Intuitive  22  20 

4.  Thinking  24  17 
Feeling  29  22 


35 
57 

47 
45 

50 
42 

41 
51 
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Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  Type  Table-*- 
Counselor  Numbers  and  High  or  Low  Case  Closure  Rating 


Introverj^ed  Types 
judcjinq 

ISTJ  ISFJ  INF J  I NT J 


1013-H 
1500-L 
1325-H 
1379-L 
1417-L 
1070-H 
1093-H 
1157-H 


1302-L 
1033-H 


1491-M 


1427-L 
1017-L 
1479-H 
1606-L 
1466-L 


Perceptive 


ISTP 

1436-H 
1433-H 
1296-H 
1074-H 
1498-H 


ISFP 

14  74-H 
1220-L 
1486-L 
1599-H 


INFP  .  INTP 

1343-L  1515-H 

1023-L 

1590-H  ■ 

1059-L 

1626-L 

1247-H 

1408-H 

1141-H 

1183-L 


Extraverted  Types 


Perceptive 

ESTP  ESFP  ENFP  ENTP 


1421-L 
1205-H 


1512-H 
1627-L 


1532-H 
1623-L 


1396-L 
1147-H 


Table  12  (Continued) 


ESTP 

ESFP 

tjlNr  c 

FNTP 

1501-L 

1394-L 

iftUD— Jtl 

1299-L 

1 3  7  3  -H 

1  c:  Q  "7  T 
Loo  /  —Li 

1588-L 

1383-H 

i  J  Id— rl 

1301-H 

1266-H 

1'*  D  J  — Jj 

1267-H 

1395-H 

1360-L 

1404 -H 

1146-L 

Lo^A—Li 

Judqinq 

EST  J 

EbFJ 

JjJNr  J 

JCjLN  1  U 

1  C  O  O  T 

1 D  /  o  -L 

1  J  i  i  — H 

1 D 1  y  — jj 

±  O  J  U  rl 

ITT'?  TI 

ill  /-H 

i  ^  b  /i  — ri 

1 A  n  ">  _w 
Xft  u  <s  — rl 

ll^o-H 

lUbi— ri 

±  O  Z  O  — Jj 

10  7  1 _H 
X  Z  /  i  Jtl 

1499-H 

1089-L 

1481-H 

1272-H 

1495-L 

1529-H 

1555-H 

1400-L 

1569-H 

1346-H 

1223-H 

1213-L 

1245-H 

1366-H 

1099-L 

1381-H 

1557-L 

1645-L 

1185-H 
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Table  13 

The  Thirty-Five  Original  Variables 
in  the  Discriminant  Analysis 


vocational  preference  Myers-Briggs  Type 


Inventory 

Indicator 

1.  Realistic 

12. 

Extraversion 

2.  Intellectual 

13 . 

Introversion 

3.  Social 

14. 

Sensing 

4.  Conventional 

15. 

Intuitive 

5.  Enterprising 

16. 

Thinking 

6.  Artistic 

17. 

Feeling 

7.  Self-control 

18. 

Judging 

8.  Masculinity 

19. 

Perceiving 

9.  Status 

20. 

ESTJ 

10.  Infrequency 

21. 

EST? 

11.  Acquiescence 

22. 

ESFJ 

23. 

ESFP 

24. 

ENTJ 

25. 

ENTP 

26. 

ENFJ 

27. 

ENFP 

28. 

ISTJ 

29. 

ISTP 

30. 

ISFJ 

31. 

ISFP 

32. 

INT  J 

33  . 

INTP 

34. 

INFJ 

35. 

INFP 
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they  were  generally  low  case  closure  counselors   (6  to  9) . 
There  were  only  eight  INFP  counselors  identified,  three 
high  closures  and  five  low  rated  closers.     INFP  is  the 
significant   "type"  for  other  counseling  specializations, 
i.e.,  psychology,  counselor  education,  and  school  coun- 
seling, according  to  McCaulley.     Cfudging  (J)  -Perceiving  (P) 
type  patterns  were  noticeable  by  their  almost  equal  numbers 
among  the  sample.     Apparently,  the  traits  measured  on  this 
scale   (JP)   do  not  relate  to  the  rating  a  rehabilitation 
counselor,  achieves  in  case  closures.     INFJ  was  the  one 
noticeably  minor  pattern.     This   "type"  had  only  one  re- 
habilitation counselor.     Table  1  provides  the  group  means 
relative  to  case  closure  ratings.     The  overall  pattern  was 
an  ESFJ.     The  major  "type"  for  low  closure  rated  counselors 
was  ENFJ,   and  the  high,  ESFJ.     Intuitive   "types"  appear 
to  be  higher  case  closers  than  sensing   "types,"  though 
this  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

VPI 

Although  significant  modal  patterns  were  not  dif- 
ferentiated relative  to  the  eight  hypotheses,   the  VPI  data 
accumulated  may  provide  insight  into  the  role  expectations 
of  rehabilitation  counselors.     Table  7  provides  group  means 
data.     High  rated  case  closure  rehabilitation  counselors 
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were  more  Realistic  and  Conventional  scale  oriented  than 
low  case  closure  counselors.     The  lows  attained  higher 
standard  score  means  than  the  high  closure  counselors  in 
the  following  VPI  scales:     Intellectual,  Social,  Enter- 
prising, and  Artistic.     These  scales,   although  voca- 
tionally oriented,   are  intended  by  Holland  to  define  general 
personal  characteristic  types   (1966) .     The  grand  mean  scale 
scores  offer  a  more  general  index  to  the  total  sample  of 
rehabilitation  counselors.     The  Realistic,  Intellectual  and 
Conventional  overall  scale  means  were  approximately  midpoint 
(average) .     The  sample  scored  high  averages  in  the  Social, 
Enterprising  and  Artistic  scales.     None  of  the  overall 
means  were  low. 

Although  not  originally  included  or  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  scores  on  the  secondary  VPI  "diagnos- 
tic" scales  were  also  obtained  and  must  be  reported  because 
statistical  significance  was  found  with  one  of  them.  They 
are  titled:     Self -Control ,  Masculinity,  Status,  Infrequency 
and  Acquiescence   (VPI  Manual,   1970).     These  five  scales  are 
not  fundamental  parts  of  Holland's  theory  of  the  psychology 
of  vocational  choice   (Holland,   1966) .     They  do  not  provide 
personal  characteristic   "type"  categories,   nor  applicable 
environmental   "types."    However,  Holland  includes  them  as 
supplementary  "descriptive"  data,   and  they  were  scored 
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along  with  the  primary  six  VPI  scales.     The  counselors  ift 
this  study  have  above  average  overall  meant    scores  in  the 
Self-control,  Status,  and  Acquiescence  scales,  and  belov/ 
average  in  Masculinity  and  Infrequency. 

It  might  be,   as  Holland  suggests  for  the  general 
population   (1966),   a  rehabilitation  counselor's  success 
is  individually  dependent  upon  his  setting  (environment) 
matching  his  type.     With  the  variety  of  settings,  from 
mental  hospitals  or  alcoholic  clinics  to  model  cities  and 
corrections,   in  actuality  there  probably  is  no  one  best 
personal  characteristic   "type"  of  rehabilitation  counselor* 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,   AND  SOME 
THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  identifiable 
and  measurable  modal  patterns  of  rehabilitation  counselor 
personal  characteristics,   as  measured  by  the  Myers-Briggs 
Type  Indicator   (MBTI)   and  the  Vocational  Preference  Inven- 
tory (VPI)  would  discriminate  high  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Rating  Scale   (RCRS)   rated  rehabilitation  counselors  from 
low,  and  high  case  closure  rehabilitation  counselors  from 
low.     Ninety-two  rehabilitation  counselors  in  the  State  of 
Florida  were  tested  with  the  two  inventories,  the  MBTI  and 
VPI.     Discriminant  analysis  techniques  were  used,  with 
available  RCRS  and  case  closure  ratings  as  the  criteria. 
The  results  indicate  no  significance  was  achieved  in  dif- 
ferentiating with  either  of  these  inventories.  The 
accumulated  data  do  provide  overall  patterns,  neverthe- 
less, which  may  be  applicable  to  selection  of  counselors 
for  programs  of  preparation,   and  agency  employment. 

Theoretical  Considerations 
It  would  appear  that  factors  other  than  those  personal 
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characteristic  types  measured  by  the  VPl  and  MBTI  inven- 
tories cause  the  differences  in  counselor  rating  and  produc- 
tivity.    Of  particular  relevance  is  the  possibility  of 
combining  measures  of  personal  types  with  other  factors  in 
future  studies.     Could  the  combined  discriminatory  power  of 
biographical  information   (Bozarth,   1966) ,  academic  back- 
ground (Engelkes,  1969),   and  these  personal  characteristid 
"types"  be  effective  discriminators?    This  is  a  pertinent 
question  for  future  investigation. 

An  observation  which  might  be  made  from  these  study 
results  is  that  rehabilitation  counseling  is  one  profession 
which  encourages  and  thrives  upon  individuality,  Jaquea 
(1970)   has  called  attention  to  the  progression  of  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  work  role  models.     These  have  moved  from  voca- 
tional agent,  to  vocational  counselor-coordinator,  to  psycho- 
therapeutic counselor,  and  now  to  the  community-centered 
team  counselor  model.     Individual  client  problems  with 
disability  require  individual  approaches.     This  study  has 
demonstrated  the  personal  characteristic  type  variation 
which  exists.     However,   it  has  not  attempted  to  isolate 
idiosyncratic  types  who  work  best  with  specific  disabilities. 

V/ith  the  recent  f ractionalization  of  rehabilitation 
counseling,  that  is,  counselors  specializing  in  one  dis- 
ability as  opposed  to  general  caseloads,  research  must  be 
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directed  accordingly.     Are  there  counselor  personal 
characteristic   "types"  who  facilitate  clients'  successful 
rehabilitation  with  just  retardation,  corrections,  be- 
havior disorders,  medical  problems  or  the  disadvantaged 
referrals?     Isolating  counselor  personality  "types"  most 
effective  with  these  distinct  groups  would  provide  needed 
direction  for  both  agency  employment  and  university  pre- 
paration. 

In  summary,  this  study  has  not  found  significant  dis- 
criminatory capacity  in  the  prediction  of  high  RCRS  rated 
or  high  case  closure  rehabilitation  counselors  using  the 
two  inventories,   the  MBTI  and  the  VPI ,  with  the  sample 
studied.     It  was  not  possible  to  identify  specific  personal 
characteristic  modal  patterns  for  high  or  low  rated  rehabili- 
tation counselors.     However,   some  observations  based  upon  the 
MBTI  and  VPI  mean  subscale  percentiles  are  in  order.     The  VPI 
scales  at  the  50th  percentile  were  Realistic,  Intellectual, 
and  Conventional.     Enterprising  and  Artistic  were  at  the  65th 
percentile,   and  Social  the  84th  percentile.     The  dominant  MBTI 
scale  means  for  the  total  sample  were  Extravertive ,  Sensing, 
Feeling,   and  Judging   (ESFJ) ,  with  only  Extravertive  definitely 
a  pattern.     The  other  three  variations  were  closely  related  to 
their  alternatives,   in  the  overall  sample.     Additional  re-., 
search  is  indicated,  with  different  inventories,  different 


samples,  and  isolated  specialization  counselor  patterns* 
It  must  be  clarified  that  the  two  study  criterion  variable 
RCRS  ratings  and  case  closure  ratings,  are  both  global 
variables.     By  global,  we  imply  they  have  component  parts i 
Additional  research  may  also  be  indicated  using  the  sub= 
factors  of  these  two  global  variables. 
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